
































The CLERGY REVIEW 


New SERIES. Voi. XXII, No. 10. OCTOBER 1942 
H. S. DEAN, K.C.S.G. 


R.I.P. 
rte 
In the simple and dignified obituary notice written by 
4 himself which appeared in The Universe, Mr. H. S. Dean made 


no reference to what was certainly a major interest during the 
latter part of his life. It is fitting that THE CLERGY REVIEW 
should fill that gap. For it was entirely due to Dean’s initia- 
tive that this REVIEW came into existence in 1931. He it was 
who engaged the powerful interest and financial support of 
Sir Martin Melvin and who negotiated the meetings at Up- 
holland and Oscott at which the project was launched. He 
took the keenest interest in the format and cover design of the 
original production and was always eager to defend them 
against the criticism to which they were soon subjected. His 
journalistic experience was quite invaluable to the original 
editors and, while he most scrupulously respected their inde- 
pendence, his advice was always at their disposal. “Nothing 
could have been pleasanter and more harmonious than the 
monthly editorial meetings at The Universe office. There one 
got an insight into the prudence, justice, zeal, kindliness, in-. 
dustry and sterling piety of one for whom Catholic journalism 
was a high vocation and a great responsibility. We owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude. May he rest in peace! 


¥ 


T.E. F, 


THE ELIZABETHAN APOSTASY 





'NJOBODY now doubts that the permanent establishment of an 
‘ heretical system of worship in this country was determined by the 
ttitude of King Philip of Spain more than by any other single factor. 
uring the first eleven years of Elizabeth’s reign, from 1559 to 1570, the 
cligious settlement established by the Act of Uniformity was so precarious, 
nd there was so much internal weakness, that any decisive action on the 
art of the Holy See or of the Catholic powers would—inevitably, so one 


.—— fnust think —have turned the scale in favour of Catholicism, and led, possibly, 
Vol. xxii. 433 ., 
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to Elizabeth’s deposition. What might have followed in the religioy 
history of the country, and indeed of the world, cannot be estimated, | 
was Philip of Spain who prevented decisive action being taken by thh jp. , 
Papacy—with the consequences which are now history. Not only didkP ogen 
prevent the Papal envoys Parpaglia and Martinengo from entering Englanll 4; 
but he succeeded in postponing the sentence of excommunication agains 1; 
Elizabeth for eight or nine years. When the excommunication came, ith sped 
1570, it was too late. The Elizabethan government was secute, and thP cont, 
chance of a restoration of Catholic life and worship had already fade> 4}5, 
away. The forces of the Counter-Reformation fought a grand battle, fulf 
of high courage and noble endeavour, but they could never hope to retriev 
the position yielded in the first years of the reign. 

During this decade a deep and far-reaching change took place in Eng 
land, a change in the essentials of religious worship, by which the habit o! opini 
centuries was swept away, and the new practice of assistance at the Anglican} oth, 
Prayer Book service was established and consolidated. A large part of th} 4 
Catholic population, whose exact proportion it is extremely difficult t} }, ¢ 
determine, faced with the great decision whether it should stand out boldi} .. 
against the Act of Uniformity or no, surrendered to the constant ani 
tenacious pressure of the government, not only in many cases lost contac 
with the Mass, but with some specious display of excuse sacrificed it} the p 
principles, capitulated to the enemy, and went off to attend the new heretial} cy), 
service. The hattle was lost at the start, for this mass apostasy, the tn} ipo 
turning-point in the religious history of England, was not a sudden of p05 
spectacular surrender. It was gradual, but it was cumulative, and in iif peret 
effects it was permanent. As Meyer has finely put it, this tragic apostay§ of tp 
“‘did not therefore take place suddenly and of set purpose but was th} they 
result of silent compromises with conscience’. the 

It is possible to catch a glimpse through these years of some of thx Angl 
external manifestations of this spirit of compromise, of the subterfuge} inter 
adopted by Catholics to justify their attendance at the Anglican servicts} a¢ th, 
of the pathetic attempts to exonerate themselves, and to prevent themselve} 4p J; 
falling into the completest apostasy; and, later on, of their unwillingness 0} ayehe 
accept the decisions which condemned their practices, their stubbornnts§ the p, 
in resisting authoritative prohibitions, and of the final failure of the late} ina: ; 
missionaries to draw more than a small fraction of them away from th heres: 
habits into which they had fallen, and which inevitably meant in the cours comp 
of a few years the loss of whole families to the faith. ‘got tl 

There were, of course, many reasons of a temporal character urging tht \fac. 
‘‘church-papists”’, as they came to be called, to adopt this policy of C0tand y 
promise. It is perhaps natural, but none the less significant, that the leades}paq)> 
in this policy were the higher classes, the nobiles e¢ magnates, who in matttS}hjec< 
temporal had so much to lose if convicted of recusancy. The burden oj crup! 
persecution was, in the beginning of the reign, comparatively light, bi 


1 England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth, p. 70. 
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Ligiou} could be severe and even crippling, for, as Bayne has pointed out, although 
ed. | the shilling fine for non-attendance at the Anglican service was all that 
by th the Act of Uniformity imposed on layfolk, the authorities could, and 
did hF- often did, proceed under ecclesiastical law, where under the writ de excom- 
nglani ¥ nunicato capiendo there was no limit to the term of imprisonment the 
agai recusant might suffer. We must also give full weight to the habit of implicit 
LM€, it obedience to the civil authority, a habit strong in England in the sixteenth 
ind the century, and one for which we of today make probably too little allowance. 
fad Above all there was conflicting counsel, the dread evil of differences of 
tHe, ful opinion, lack of clear appreciation of the deeper issues involved, with the 
‘etrierty inevitable result that weaker Catholics found an excuse if not a justification 
® for their action, thus preparing the way for the mounting influence of bad 
example. Even the clergy compromised. There was no unanimity of 
opinion, and, to complete the tragedy, in the first few decisive years an 
authoritative pronouncement was not forthcoming. 

A good general picture of the situation in these early years is provided 
by Cardinal Allen in a letter written to Vendeville in 1580, relating his 
experience in Lancashire, whither he had returned for the sake of his health, 
before becoming a priest, and where he had stayed from 1562 to 1565. By 
his teaching and example he was able, he relates, to convince many among 
the nobility and landowners that truth was to be found only in the Catholic 

reretl@’! Church. But it was a far harder task to persuade them to give up receiving 
the tt} the Anglican communion, going to church, hearing sermons, reading 
dden 0} books, and in fact having any spiritual intercourse whatever with the 
d in iS} heretics, The difficulty, he notes, was increased not merely because many 
of the layfolk sincerely thought that they had good grounds for acting as 
‘Bthey did, but especially because many priests, sacerdotes multi, had adopted 
the practice of celebrating the Mass in secret, and then conducting the 
Anglican service in public on the plea that it was sufficient to preserve an 
interior assent to the true faith, and that they might look upon attendance 
at the heretical service merely as an act of obedience to the civil power.} 
An Italian relation published in 1590 confirms this picture. The unknown 
author notes the practice, in the early years of the reign, of assistance at 
the Prayer Book service, and indicates that there were Catholics who thought 
that it was a sufficient gesture if they dissociated themselves from the 
heretics by coming to the church befOre them and not leaving in their 
company. They took communion “‘in the Calvinist supper’’, or at least 
got themselves inscribed as having done so, and then went home to hear 
‘ging tht Mass secretly, ‘‘thus sullying the most sacred Body of Christ with sacrilege 
of CO-and with the profane bread of Calvin, serving at the same time Christ and 
aal”. They allowed heretical ministers to baptize their children and to 
less their marriages. All this, the author continues, was done without 
‘Bcruple because the priests remaining inthe kingdom and at liberty (save 
nly a few), either by ignorance gave their approval tc to >. such conduct or 


1. F. Knox, Letters and Memorials of Cardinal Allen, p. 56, : 
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through fear pretended that it was permissible.1 There were many whi nove 
jibbed at the idea of receiving the Anglican communion, and found varioulf resol 
means to avoid doing so. If they were lucky they might be inscribed byif relati 
compliant vicar as having fulfilled this legal duty, or, if they were rid§ land, 
enough, as were Sir John Bourne or Viscount Montagu, they would arrang} live 2 
to change residence on Holy Saturday, so as to avoid appearing on th there 
register of either the parish they had just quitted or the one in which ui lute 
Easter Sunday they had just arrived. Others too took refuge behind thf very 
rubric in the Prayer Book whieh forbade the minister to admit to the Lord assis 
Table not only those who were open and evil livers, but also those betwixf doct 
whom he perceived malice or hatred to reign. By claiming to be “‘out of Cath 
charity’? with one of their neighbours, some Catholics were thus able tof cessi 
find an excuse for not receiving the Anglican communion at Easter. Perf bad 
haps the most brilliant portrait of the typical “‘church-papist’’ is thi} ques 
provided by a contemporary. He | 
A Papist is one that parts religion between his conscience and his purse, and coms — 
to church not to serve God, but the King. The fear of the Law makes him wear thf g!V¢l 
mark of the Gospel, which he useth, not as a means to save his soul, but his charges. Het ansy 
loves Popery well, but is loth to lose by it, and though he be something scared by th \ 
Bulls of Rome, yet he is struck with more terror at the apparitor. Once a month, lk 
presents himself at the church to keep off the churchwardens, and brings in his body t  lette: 
save his bail: kneels with the congregation, but prays by himself and asks God’s for not ¢ 
giveness for coming thither. If he is forced to stay out a sermon, he puts his hat ove: 
his eyes and frowns out the hour: and when he comes home, he thinks to make amends meni 
for his fault by abusing the preacher. His main subtlety is to shift off the Communio,fin th 
for which he is never unfurnished of a quarrel, and will be sure always to be out of chatit petit 
at Easter. He would make a bad martyr, and a good traveller, for his conscience is » 
large he could never wander from it, and in Constantinople would be circumcised with) 49S 


a mental reservation. His wife is more zealous in her devotion, and therefore mor§futut 
costly, and he bates her in tyres what she stands him in religion.? 
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The whole situation was in fact in great confusion, and some definiti 
pronouncement by the ecclesiastical authorities became more and mor 
necessary. It was the English laity, however, who made the first movefinter 
A group of nobles, omnes fere nobiles, drew up a petition to be forwardelfthose 
to the Council of Trent, explaining their peculiar circumstances, and beg}heret 
ging for a decision. The petition was made out in duplicate, one copjroun 
being entrusted to the Spanish ambassador, and one to the Portuguesefchoi 
De Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, considering that a more informe 1 
decision would be arrived at in Rome rather than at Trent, sent his copytecei 
to the Spanish ambassador at Rome, to be submitted to the Pope. Higunco 
covering letter, dated 7 August, 1562, from London, throws oe 
light on his conception of the situation, and clearly suggests that he wa - 
hopeful that permission to assist at the Anglican services would be granted 
For this purpose he did not scruple to go beyond the limits of objectivtjworst 
truth.3 He suggests to his Roman counterpart that the abnormality _ 


1 Thid., p. 57, n. 1. op Was 
* Quoted by Birt, The Elizabethan Religious Settlement, p. 52. Cp. Magee, The Engitipwa | 
Recusants, p. 2. 
§ Full text in Bayne, Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565, Appendix 47. 
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1y whi novelty of the case, /a mucha insolencia y novedad del caso, make it difficult to 
variou resolve the question by the ordinary rules of canon law concerning the 
ed by: relations of Catholics with excommunicated persons and heretics. In Eng- 
re tip land, he says with more than a little exaggeration, everyone must by law 
arrang live as a heretic under pain of death, so that the question of deciding whether 
on thp there is fear or coercion does not arise. Here, he maintains, there is abso- 
hich mf lute coercion, coaction absoluta. Moreover, he goes on, again without 
\ind th very high regard for the truth, in England, those who go to church have to 
> Lord assist only at “‘common prayers’’, preces communes, which contain no false 
betwinh doctrine or impiety, but consist of Scripture and prayers taken from the 
“out of Catholic Church, except that there is no mention of merit or of the inter- 
able tf cession of the saints, so that apart from dissimulation and the question of 
t. Peel bad example, the act of assistance is not intrinsically evil. There is no 
is thi} question of receiving communion, but merely of this passive assistance. 
He himself, De Quadra continues, has not been able to give a definite 
answer in the matter, and he thinks that a definite papal answer should be 
given, though he admits that he finds it hard to imagine that a general 
sanswer will be able to cover all the circumstances. 
Vargas, the ambassador in Rome, may have presented De Quadra’s 
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mentions the death sentence for recusants which was certainly mentioned 
in the Spaniard’s letter but most probably did not appear in the English 
petition. In any case the petition was referred to the Inquisition, and the 
lanswer of the Inquisitors, whose president was Cardinal Ghislieri, the 
future Pope Pius V, was an unqualified refusal to countenance any associa- 
_ tion with heretics in religious worship. After forbidding the practice the 
» defini Inquisitors go on to point out that in this matter not only is there a question 
nd morhof communicatio with heretics, but that assistance at their services must be 
‘st move}interpreted as a public profession of their life and errors, for it is clear that 
orwardelithose who go to these services do so precisely that they may be taken as 
and begfheretics, and so escape the penalties imposed on Catholics. As Maitland 
one copifroundly put in, ‘‘Pius, the conciliatory Pius, will have none of it. If the 
rtuguesefchoice lies between church and gallows the gallows must be chosen’’.! 

informell The fate of this Roman answer is obscure. Apparently De Quadra 
his copyteceived it in November 1562. He was probably disappointed at its 
ype. Hifuncompromising character, wondered how to act, and consulted his master. 
teresting —_—— 


at he ws ‘ Collected Papers, Vol. Ill, p. 180. There is a better text of the “Case and Opinion” 
git Bayne, op. cit., Appendix 48. Father Pollen’s comment is worth recalling. ‘““The 
E grante ‘Flizabethan Settlement of Religion depended on the participation of the people in heretical 
objectitworship. Thus for a, Catholic to attend . . . was not merely participatio in sacris with 
nality 40 eretics (which does not necessarily imply renouncing the Catholic faith oneself), it was 
7 — fete, by force of circumstances, also an act of adherence to the system of Tudor religion: 

_ | Was a participation in a tyrannical effort to put King before God, not merely in one’s 
The Engitpwn heart, but in the conscience of the whole kingdom” (The English Catholics in the 
ign of Queen Elizabeth, p. 335). A long time seems to have elapsed before this truth 
ame home to the Elizabethan Catholics. 
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He suggested communicating the decision, together with certain facultief 
contained in the same reply, by word of mouth to a few trustworthy priest} 
but he would be careful to leave nothing in writing which might fall int 
the hands of the Elizabethan government. Philip’s reply is not knows, 
but there is good reason to suppose that he refused to allow his ambassador 
to take any action at all. So far as we know, the Roman decision was neve 
published in this country. It is not referred to by Allen, Sanders or Parsons, 
and seems to have been completely unknown. Once again it seems « 
though Spanish political considerations had overriden religious duty. Thef 
English Catholics were allowed to remain in doubt, and the deadly paralysis 
of compromise was allowed to spread unchecked. 

The petition entrusted to the Portuguese ambassador has had a kindlier 
fate. The text is known to us. The English Catholics, in danger of im- 
prisonment, or even already convicted, are being urged by their friends 
and relations, it says, at least to put in an appearance at the Anglican service 
on Sundays and other feasts, while psalms are sung, there are readings from 
the Bible, and sermons. The petition asks if Catholics may do this without 
sin, and asks that the question may be discussed in secret at the Council les 
the matter should come to the ear of the Elizabethan government, and 
arouse more bitterness against Catholics. In England, the petition conclude, 
it is impossible to get a definite decision on the question, for the English 
theologians partim metuunt partim varie respondent.+ 

There is some doubt as to what happened to this petition. It wa 
delivered by Mascareynas, the Portuguese representative at Trent, to the) 
legates on 2 August, 1562, was sent by them to Rome for the orders of the} 
Pope, and was probably returned by him to the Council to be dealt with 
in secret. A committee of twelve seems to have discussed the question and 
to have decided unanimously against the practices of the “church-papists’. 
Minime vobis sine magno scelere divinaque indignatione licere hujusmodi haereticoru 
precibus illorumque concionibus interesse.2 ‘The history of the decision is equally 
doubtful, as are the means by which it was transmitted to England. Ther 
is a story that Thomas Darbyshire, Bonner’s former Chancellor, broughi 
it back, but this is very unlikely, since he was almost certainly abroad at the 
time.? Allen, at a later date, writes of a certain resolution which he sent to 
England from Rome, and which was received as an oracle, but it is n0 
clear that he is referring to this decision of the committee or a late: 
ruling of Pope Pius V.4_ Dodd says that Allen had the decision with him 
during his stay in Lancashire between 1562°and 1565, but Allen himsel 





1 Text in Bayne, op. cit., Appendix 44. 

2 Bayne, op. cit., Appendix 46. Cp. Pollen, op. cit., p. 100. 

3-See Bayne, op. cit., p. 164, n. 14. Cp. the Introduction (p. xxix) by T. G. Law® 
A Catechisme or Christian Doctrine, by Laurence Vaux (1583), published by the Chethav 
Society, N.S., Vol. IV, 1885. 4 

4 Resolutionem de non adeundis haerticorum ecclesiis, quam non (? nos) ita prides 
Roma accepimus et in Angliam missimus, pro oraculo habent, ac quidvis patienter pottt 
quam hac specie mali se contaminent. Allen to Cardinal of Como, August 1581: Ka 
op. cit., p. 100. 
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makes no mention of this. He stresses the fact that there was considerable 
opposition to what was considered his great severity, nimia severitas, in the 
matter, and goes on to say that he was successful in breaking down this 
opposition, to the great good of souls, so much so that the authorities began 
to wink at illegal absences of the more prominent Catholics, and turned 
their attention to the clergy and the lesser gentry. Yet even so Allen has 
to admit that occasionally the laity were obliged to assist at the heretical 
service, and seems to imply that further sacrifice could not be demanded 
of them.! This concession to compromise is certainly not in the spirit of 
the Roman resolution, and it is unlikely that Allen would have mitigated 
the rigour of a known decision. 

In any case Allen’s intervention was less effective than he seems to 
have thought, and the church-going practices seem to have gone on without 
any “‘considerable or permanent change’’.2. The difficulty was accentuated 
by the fact that there were very few or no priests in England with faculties 
to absolve from censure those who had sinned in this way by communicatio 
in sacris, and this of course greatly increased the tendency to drift. In 
1564, either as a result of the English petition or because of other infor- 
mation, Pope Pius V decided to put an end to the confusion, and gave such 
faculties orally to four English priests, Harding, Sanders, Wilson and 
Pecock, with power to delegate to others. Apparently he also gave them 
“a special commission to make known the papal sentence that to frequent 
the. Protestant church was a mortal sin, and a practice under no circum- 
stances to be tolerated or justified”. Wilson and Pecock went to England 
and there apparently found considerable difficulty in getting the English 
Catholics to accept the Papal ruling. Their faculties were not in writing; 
though Sanders appears to have written what amounted to a circular letter 
to the English Catholics, addressed to and entrusted to Laurence Vaux. 
The text of this is lost, but Vaux himself wrote a letter to his Lancashire 
friends in November 1566, which very probably gives the substance of 
Sanders’ circular. It is a moving and earnest appeal to his friends to give 
up the subterfuge of compromise, and to stand out boldly for the unity 
of the Church and as confessors of Christ. Those who allow their children 
to be baptized by heretical ministers ‘“‘or be present at the communion of 
service now used in churches in England, as well the laity as the clergy, 
do not walk in the state of salvation”. To this rule, he insists, there can 
be no exception. Pius V is not a rigorist; his decision is in line with the 
whole tradition of the Church since the early ages of persecution. “In 
matters of faith and conscience,’’ he continues in a downright passage, 
“IT must therefore without halting, colouring or dissembling, tell you that 
the Pope cannot dispense any of the laity to entangle themself arid with 








eS . ita tamen ut qui ab initio schismatis adigebant miseros ad coenae illius execra- 
bilis participationem nunc non requirant amplius quam ut seme] aut iterum, ne videantur 
immorigeri, vel concioni vel reliquis officiis quae psalmorum in vulgari lingua cantione 
maxime constant interessent. Knox, op. cit., p. §7- 

* Law, op. cit., p. xxx. . 8 Thid., p. xxxi. 
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the schism, as is afore written concerning sacraments and service that you 
may not be present amongst them. If you associate yourselves at sacra- 
ment or service that is contrary to the unity of Christ’s Church you fall in 
schism, that is to say you be separated from Christ’s Church, and being 
in that state (as saith St. Augustine), although you lead ever so good a life 
in the sight of the world, the wrath of God hangeth over you, and dying | 
in that state you shall lose the everlasting life in Heaven.”! He points | 
out that nobody in England can absolve them from schism except those 
who have the faculties communicated through Sanders and Harding, and | 
begs them to follow the noble example of the early martyrs and their own | 





bishops. 
Vaux’s letter and his own preaching seem to have produced con- 
siderable effect, but he obviously met with opposition on two points. The | 


English Catholics were willing to abstain from the Anglican communion, | 
but they appear to have thought that it was too much to expect complete 
abstention from all Anglican services; and they also called in question 
Vaux’s authority to speak as he did. In June 1567 Harding and Sanders 
wrote from Louvain to Cardinal Morone to get a solution to this difficulty. 
They admitted that the earlier practice, because of differences of opinion | 
among the clergy, had been to absolve those layfolk who abstained from 
the Anglican communion even though they continued to assist at the 
heretical services. This lax attitude had only served to increase wealiness 
and to undermine Catholic courage. Owamdiu enim iis indulgebatur qui ex 
parte aliqua claudicassent, nihil firmum aut stabile reperiebatur. The new decision | 
had cleared the air and had given to wavering Catholics courage and for- | 
titude. But their authority for adopting this stricter teaching was being 

called in question by the nobility, and written justification for their attitude 

was necessary. They proposed that an authoritative statement should be 

forwarded to Louvain, whence copies could be sent over to England. But 

in fact the earlier laxity and lack of decision had made a lasting mark. Ir 

the seven years which had elapsed the cancer had bitten too deeply into 

the minds of many English Catholics to be eradicated by a tardy pronounce- 

ment. Compromise continued and the apostasy went on. In 1580 | 
Parsons and Campion, at a synod held in London, found themselves obliged | 
to renew the condemnation of the practice of assistance at heretical services; | 
and the general attitude about this period is reflected in a letter from Richard 

Topcliffe to Burleigh, written in 1590. Topcliffe notes that refusal to | 
receive the Anglican communion is general, but thinks that many Papists | 
still go to church merely to evade the law, and declares that dispensation: | 
are granted to them for this purpose.® 


; 
\ 


1 Tbid., p. xxxvi. 

‘ : : - : Ne ao : 

* Et antea quidem propter dissentientes multorum sententias absolutio iis laicis daba 
tur, qui se abstinuissent a communione haereticorum in sacramentis, etiam si ad eccle- 
siasticas preces in schismate celebratas se contulissent. Meyer, op. cit., p. 475. 

3 “But I know that there is a great danger in many others, who sometimes do come 
to the church, and yet be papists, both in their inward hearts and in their outward actions 
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In 1592 Allen thought it necessary to write a circular letter to the English 
Catholics in which, while urging priests to be merciful in forgiving those 
who had fallen into heresy and were now repentant, he insisted that they 
must all remain firm in forbidding and condemning communication in 
heretical worship in any form. The matter, he repeated, was not one of 
positive law which for weighty reasons might be dispensed. It was ‘‘God’s 
own eternal law” from which there is no dispensation. On this he had 
obtained the express teaching of the Pope, Clement VIII, “‘who expressly 
told me that to participate with the Protestants either by praying with them 
or coming to their churches or service or such like was by no means lawful 
or dispensable’’.! Allen concluded with a moving appeal to his children, 
who “‘be all printed in my very heart’’, to resist schism at any price and to be 
unanimi in Domino. But the exhortation was too late. The spirit of com- 
promise and the drift to Anglican services had done their work. Only a 
relic of English Catholicism was saved from the wreck and went on to 
suffer bravely and steadfastly for the sake of its faith under the penal laws. 

The failure of the early years of the reign was never adequately repaired. 
New generations grew up ignorant of the Mass and content with the Prayer 
Book services, or breaking out into Puritan forms of worship. The children 
of the apostates became in time zealous Protestants. The trickle of deserters, 
unchecked at the beginning, grew into a great stream. And the beginning 
of the disaster lay in the early years of the reign, years which were decisive 
for the future. There were indeed days of more violent and bloody per- 


| secution, but, as Meyer has said, “‘at no other period did Catholics see them- 


selves so utterly forsaken by the church, or so entirely cut off from all 
communication with Rome. ... Neither pope nor council, neither 
emperor or Spanish king, had done anything whatsoever for them; not one 
priest had been sent to them’’.? It was in that early doubt and isolation 
that the seeds of the Elizabethan apostasy were sown. 

' It is part of the tragedy of human history that men learn only by bitter 
and personal experience. Had the first waverers and the early ‘‘church- 
papists” realized whither their teaching and example were leading, they 
might have paused, reflected more deeply, and recovered themselves. As 
it was, through divided counsels and lack of guidance, they permitted the 
first breach in the unity of Catholic worship. Dare one suggest that the 
ésson of their story should be particularly remembered in our own days? 
There is no longer the same danger of a sweeping drift to heretical wor- 
ship, but one senses at times the breath of that same spirit of compromise, 
and conversations, refusing to receive the communion: and in every thing else as ill as 
the worst. Of which there be also two sorts. The one goeth to the church for the saving 


| of the penalties of thirteen score pounds a year, yet his wife and whole family, or most 


of them, continue resolute recusants, and harbour traitors. The other sort go to the 
church because they may avoid suspicion of the magistrates the better: and is dispensed 
withal by some secret dispensation of a delegate, or such a great priest as hath episcopal 
authority, to the end they may the better, and with the less suspicion, serve the turn of 
their cause Catholic . . .” Strype, Annals of the Reformation, Vol. 1V, Nov xxxi. 

' Knox, op. cit., p. 345. 2 Op. cit., p. 67. 

Vol. xxii. K* 
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whether in regard to “united prayer” or to the integrity of Catholic educi-} Noy 
tion. Such a spirit was utterly foreign to the mind of the English Martyrsf — p 
and it may be helpful to remember the salutary example of a great apostasy 
to which small waverings and the spirit of compromise could lead. ' 
ANDREW BECK, A.A, 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHICAL RESTRICTION OF THE FLOOD | a 
Summary History of the Question ) same 
oo purpose of this paper is to show reason for thinking that races} in Se 
existed on the earth at the time of the Flood who lived outside the area) “Do 
affected by it and were consequently not involved in the catastrophe. As} mun 
recent publications show, this opinion is still far from being universally) Hetz 
held in the Church. This need not cause surprise, as opinions do not) Libr 
change rapidly. It is hardly more than a century ago that the learned) his f 
Cardinal Wiseman was defending the absolute geographical universality off Floo 
the Flood in agreement with the best geological authorities of his time} ptob 
But it was not long after the appearance of his lectures on The Connexin| Cam 
between Science and Revealed Religion that the geologists came to see the un} the - 
soundness of their own arguments, and before another fifty years had dem: 
passed practically all Catholic scholars recognized that the Biblical narrative) Scrip 
does not necessarily imply that the waters of the Flood covered the face of} Chu: 
the whole earth, and that belief in such geographical universality was no| theo! 
longer tenable in view of the multitude of miracles which it would entail] Ttad 
and for which there is no warrant in Scripture. hand 
Once it was generally admitted that the universal expressions regarding | Stnc 
the earth and animals used in the Biblical account of the Flood need not be} has f 
understood in an absolute but only in a relative sense, the question was} the / 
bound to arise why a dual principle of interpretation should be followed. 
If it was legitimate to understand the whole earth in the restricted sens | The 
of the whole region covered by the Flood and of all animals in that region} A 
why should not the similar expressions regarding man be understood | peris 
in the same way of all men within the doomed territory ? The chiel! as th 
exponent of this opinion was the Abbé Motais of the Oratory of Rennes none 
He published his book Le Dé/uge Biblique in 1885. In our own country | Chur 
the view found defenders at least of its orthodoxy and legitimacy in Cardinil| this t 
Newman, Bishop Clifford of Clifton, Father L. C. Casartelli, later Bishop ol] with 
Salford, and Father Sydney Smith, S.J. of th 
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New Interpretations of Scripture 

Before going further it may be well to put in a few words about the 
legitimacy of new interpretations of the Bible. In this matter the Church 
received important guidance from Pope Pius X, who disapproved of a rigid 
conservatism unwilling ever to abandon the opinions of our fathers. ‘These 
are the words he addressed to Mgr. Le Camus on the publication of his 
wotk L’CEwvre des Apétres: ‘‘Condemnation is merited by the rashness of 
those who are more zealous to follow the attractions of novelty than the 
teaching authority of the Church and do not hesitate to have recourse to 
critical proceedings of excessive liberty ; at the same time it is right and 
proper to disapprove the attitude of those who dare not in any matter 
break with traditional Scriptural exegesis, even when without prejudice 
to the Faith the wise progress of studies demands it.’’ At any rate conser- 
vatism for its own sake was no merit in the eyes of Pope Pius X. 

This letter of Pius X’s is dated 11 January, 1906. On 17 March of the 


| same year the same Pope issued a Brief Quoniam on the teaching of Scripture 
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in Seminaries. In No. 13 of this he lays down the following instruction : 
“Doctor Sacrae Scripturae tradendae sanctum habebit, nunquam a com- 
muni doctrina ac Traditione Ecclesiae* vel minimum recedere.’’ Father 
Hetzenauer, O.C., lays great stress on these words in his Commentarius in 
Librum Genesis (Graecii et Viennae, 1910), 177. These words constitute 
his final argument against the liceity of departing in this question of the 
Flood from the view previously held. But it is clear that there is no such 
prohibition to be deduced from this instruction. In his letter to Mgr. Le 
Camus, Pius X blames those who will not abandon received views on 
the Bible when without prejudice to the Faith the progress of studies 
demands it. It is clear, therefore, that in this instruction to Professors of 
Scripture issued shortly after, ‘‘the common doctrine and Tradition of the 
Church’’, from which we may not depart, is to be understood in its strict 
theological sense. And in theological language there is no doctrine and 
Tradition of the Church except on matters which the Church teaches and 
hands down as part of the Faith or as truths necessary for the right under- 
standing and defence of the Faith and Christian morals. But the Church 
has never in this sense taught the destruction of absolutely all men outside 


the Ark. 


The Ark a Type of the Church 

A reason adduced against the legitimacy of the view that not all men 
perished in the waters of the Flood is the use made by the Fathers of the Ark 
as the type of the Church. As none could be saved outside the Ark, so 
none can be saved outside the Ark of salvation, which is the Catholic 
Church. This is certainly a commonplace in the patristic writings. But for 
this typical signification it is not necessary that all men should have perished 
without exception, wherever they may have been. The typical signification 
of the Ark is safeguarded provided all men perished in the region covered 
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by the waters of the Flood except those saved by divine providence in the 
Ark. In other words, the Ark was the only means of salvation for all men] 
whose lives were endangered by the Flood, just as the Church is the Ark off 
salvation divinely appointed for‘ all men exposed to the dangers of this 
mortal life. The teaching of the Fathers is fully safeguarded by this teal 
but restricted universality. 

What Mabillon said in his vo/wm of Vossius’s contention may be applied 
to our present thesis: ‘“‘Haec opinio nullum continent errorem capitalem, 
neque contra fidem, neque contra bonos mores. Itaque tolerari potest, «| 
criticorum disputationi permitti.”’ 
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Universal Expressions in Scripture 

Before proposing the arguments for my thesis, it will be well to call| 
attention again to the use made by Scripture of universal expressions 
as it is principally the use of these in the narrative of the Flood which} j 
has led to that story being understood in the widest possible sense ot f 
universality. 

It is supremely difficult, as it is supremely important, for us when wel 
read the Bible to divest ourselves of our modern western modes of thought | 
and to remember that we are perusing books which, though inspired by| 
God, remain on the human side the product of ancient times and of orienta | 
modes of thought. In the case before us we are very apt to jump to the 
conclusion that when the Bible uses the word “‘all’’ it necessarily means 
“all” in the strictest sense, and even to imagine that this is required and 
guaranteed by the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture. Only the other 
day I heard a preacher quote the words of St. Paul, “‘Rejoice in the Lot 
always’ (Phil. iv, 4), and add, ‘‘When St. Paul says a/ways he means always”, 
But the question is, Does he ?. Does he mean that we must rejoice on Good 
Friday, when the Church fills our minds and hearts with the thought of the} 
bitter sufferings of Christ undergone for our sakes ? Does St. Paul mean 
that we must rejoice when divine providence takes from us one most neat 
and dear to us? Certainly that is not the idea of Our Lady’s sentiments 
as she stood by the Cross that the Church puts before us : 


Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta Crucem lacrymosa 
Dum pendebat Filius. 


St. Augustine had noted this hyperbolic use of the word a// and says, 
“‘Scripturae mos est ita loqui de parte tamquam de toto’’ (Epist. 149, al. 59, 
ad. Paulinum), i.e. ‘‘It is the custom of Scripture to speak of a part as if| 
it were the whole.”’ God inspired the Scriptures, but He used human 
instruments for their composition, and He- did not cause those humat | 
instruments, whom we rightly call the sacred writers, to change theit 
customary and traditional methods of speech. Any day you may hear some 
quite careful speaker say, “Oh! We all know that”; and we should cot- 
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sider it foolish if he were taxed with error on the ground that certain persons 
could be produced who were ignorant of the fact in question. All sensible 
persons would recognize the speaker’s meaning to have been that all 
ordinary folk were aware of the fact in question, which is practically 
equivalent to saying that most people were aware of it. 

When we are told that Solomon ‘‘made silver to be as plentiful in 
Jerusalem as stones, and cedars to be as common as sycamores which 
grow in the plains’’ (3 Kings x, 27), we recognize the figure of speech called 
hyperbole. And in the same manner we may understand the assurance 
that “King Solomon exceeded all the kings on the earth in riches and 
wisdom’’ (ibid. 23). If it could be proved that at the time, or previously, 
there existed in India or China a king more abounding in wealth than 
Solomon, we should not accuse the statement of error. 

In the context this seems the correct explanation of this sentence, as 
in the next verse we read that ‘‘All the earth desired to see Solomon’s face, 
to hear his wisdom, which God had given in his heart.”’ It might well be 
literally true that ‘“‘all the land’’—that is all the inhabitants of Solomon’s 
kingdom—desired to see their king and hear his wisdom, but the Douay and 
the R.V. seem to be right in translating “‘all the earth’’, as the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba shows that the fame of Solomon had extended far beyond 
the confines of his dominions. 

If it were not for this reason, the statement about Solomon’s riches 
exceeding those of all the kings of the earth could be understood in a 
literally universal but restricted sense of all the kings of whom the sacred 
writer had knowledge. In the same way a statement made in the Middle 
Ages about all men or the whole earth would be true in the sense intended, 
if true of all men and all the earth as then known. The statement would 
not be proved erroneous in the sense intended by its author, because further 
exploration showed that it was not true of the continent of America or its 
inhabitants. The same remark might be made about a statement con- 
cerning all the stars put forward before the discovery of the telescope. The 
ptinciple is neatly enunciated by Sanchez in his comment on Acts ii, 5, 
“There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation 
under heaven.”” This is said, he remarks, “‘iuxta vulgatum Scripturae 


morem, quae, cum omnem terram aut quid simile dicit, non omnem abso- 
| lute, sed iuxta materiam subiectam intelligit,’’ Comment. in Act. Apost. 
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(Lugduni 1616), 56, i.e. ‘tin accordance with the common practice of Scrip- 
ture, which uses expressions like all the earth not in an absolute sense, 
but in one suited to the matter in hand’’. Sanchez therefore explains, ‘“‘non 
ab omni omnino natione, sed ab ea, in qua habitabant Iudaei soliti ad illam 
solennitatem venire’’. The principle enunciated is sound and well put, 
though I should myself explain the text of Acts rather as an example of 
hyperbole. It is hardly certain that a restriction is intended in the sense 
suggested, “from every nation whence Jews were accustomed to come 
to the festival’’, Some will have had a permanent home in Jerusalem. 
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A clearer application of the principle is provided by Genesis ii, 19, wher famil 
it is said that God brought to Adam all the beasts of the earth and all the devel 
fowls of the air. Here the context limits the universality to the animak| the s 
of Paradise.1 ition: 
Such being the usage of Scripture, it is clear that the universal expres} that : 
sions used in the Flood narrative must be examined in their context to} 49Y 
decide whether they are used in an absolute sense or insta subiectam materian,\ tall 
i.e. with a restriction of universality imposed by the subject matter treated | been 
of, or even in some cases hyperbolically. It is important to notice that the| bei 
story contains clear hints that not all its expressions are intended in the! race 
absolute and strictest sense. In Genesis vi, 12 we read that ‘‘all flesh had} mus 
corrupted its way upon the earth’’, yet in v. 9 it is said that ‘“‘Noe was ajust| 
and perfect man’. In v. 13 God says “‘the end of all flesh is come before| the 
me’’; yet God intended to save Noe and his family. In Genesis viii, 5 the) hum 
text has it that ‘‘in the tenth month, the first day of the month, the tops of | 2t 
the mountains appeared”; yet in v. 9 the dove returned to the Ark, “for} 8°" 
the waters were upon the whole earth”. There are, therefore, three cases) nd 
in the narrative where the text itself makes it abundantly clear that the) VT 
universal expressions used are not intended literally. This at least raises | 1s i! 
the anticipation that an examination of the wider context may show that tha 
} 
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all the universal phrases are used with some similar restriction. diss 
| leas 

. | 
Arguments not Relied on } met 


These preliminary observations have been rather long, though I trust} ©8 
not longer than the nature of the subject demanded, but the way is now 
clear at last to consider the arguments themselves. In the first place may be Pos 
mentioned an argument adduced by some from the time required for the 
evolution of the languages and still more of the racial types known to usin! ™ 
historical and proto-historical times. I may say at once that I place no) ™ 
reliance on this argument. It may be stated thus. If all men perished in| '¢ 
the Flood except Noe and his family, then all known post-diluvian races | 
would be descended from him and his sons ; but there is not time between on! 
Noe and the appearance of various races on the scene of history for the firs 
development of their languages and of their racial types. The weak point) ™ 
of this argument is that we do not know when the Flood took place. It pla 
is generally conceded today that the early chapters of Genesis contain no} ™¢ 
chronological scheme which would enable us to say how long elapsed his 
between Noe and Abraham or between Noe and Adam. Moreover, we the 
know little of the time required for the evolution of racial types. We knov, Ne 
indeed, something of their comparative stability today ; but can we say se 
with any confidence that in remote times under vastly different conditions | °Y 
the rate of change was anything like that obtaining today ? All that we) 
seem justified in asserting is that, whatever races were descended from Not’s = 


_. ee 
1 Not to exceed my limits it must suffice here to give some references : Gen. ix, 3} > 
xix, 4; xli, 54,57; Deut. ii, 25; xi, 25; Acts x, 12; Luke ii, 1; cf. Esdras i, 2. ‘a 
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), wher! family, the Flood must have occurred sufficiently early to allow of the 
d all thi development of those races before the time when they first come within 
animak| the sphere of our knowledge. There might be some chronological indica- 
tion in the very fabrication of the Ark itself. But here again, is it certain 
| expres} that mankind has always followed an upward path? Has there never been 
ntext tof any setback in man’s power of achievement? And the defenders of a 
vaterian,| teally universal Flood would be justified in asserting that there must have 
r treate| | been such a setback, for it would probably be impossible for eight human 
that the! beings to preserve all the skill and knowledge previously acquired by the 
d in the! tace over a period, which, whatever its length, namely from Adam to Noe, 

lesh ha} must have been considerable. 
‘as ajust| A second argument, on which I do not rely, is derived by some from 
e befor the archaeological evidence for the early and widespread distribution of the 
iii, 5 the| human race. Once more we come up against the difficulty that we do 
: tops of | not know when to date the Flood. The argument, moreover, introduces 
rk, “for} So many factors of which our knowledge is, to say the least, very imperfect 
ree cases) and uncertain. Is it certain that all the races, of whom in some instance 
that the. Vety sparse remains have been found, survived till the time of the Flood ? 
st taises| Is it even certain that all were actually human? And if human, is it certain 
ow that! that all were descended from Adam? The hypothesis of human races that 
, disappeared before the creation of Adam, of so-called pre-Adamites, is at 
| least not demonstrably false. There may be some substance in this argu- 
| ment; but in the present state of our knowledge it is at best far from 

1 I trust} Cogent. 


ris now Lf 
> may be | Positive Arguments 
| for the After this mention of two arguments, on which, whatever value they 


to us in| May have, I prefer not to base my case, we now come to the positive argu- 
place no) Ments. The first is the fact (I trust my readers will allow me to name 
ished in| facts what I conceive to be such) that the account of the Flood is not con- 
an races} cetned with the whole human race as known to the sacred writer, but 
between | Oly with part of it. This assertion rests on the scheme followed in the 
- for the | first eleven chapters of Genesis, and, if I may say so, it is a scheme which 
ak point | many writers on Genesis appear to have misapprehended. In the first 
lace. It} Place I would put the assertion that Genesis is the pre-history of the chosen 
ntain no; *4ce from Adam to Jacob. It is in no sense even in the early chapters the 
elapsed history of the human race. The line of descent of the twelve Patriarchs, 
ver, we the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel, is traced from Adam through Seth, 
e know, | Noe, Sem, Thare, Abraham, Isaac and Jacéb. Nothing is related that has 
we say | Not its bearing on this pre-history of the Israelites, of whose race in God’s 
nditions | OWN time the Messias was to be born. And the second assertion is that 


that - ‘The Biblical Flood cannot be that or one of those discovered at Ur and Kish, as 
m Noe’s} there is no reason for doubting that the archaeologists are approximately correct in their 

__— } dating, namely somewhere about the turn of the fifth pre-Christian millennium. Such a 
sen. ix, 3; date does not leave time for the known development of the races tabulated in Gen. x as 
2. "| descended from the sons of Noe. 
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while the line of descent of the Patriarchs is traced from Adam on thed 
is a gradual elimination of what does not belong to the further history ¢ 
the chosen line of Patriarchs and their descendants. And now these ty” 
assertions must be justified in some detail, as they are essential to mp 
argument. . 
In the first chapter of Genesis is given an account of the creation oft 
world, the future home of the Chosen People, as also, of course, of all map 
kind. In the second and third chapters is narrated the creation of Adi 
and Eve, the first parents of the Chosen People, and again necessarily oj 
the whole race. An account is given of the particular part of the worl) 
where they were given a delectable home, as also of their sin, with its tremen 
dous and disastrous consequences for their descendants. There follows it) 
Chapter iv the murder of Abel by his brother Cain. This story had to hay! © 
its place, as it explains why Cain, the firstborn of Adam, was cursed by| © of 
God and lost the position that would have been his in the line of th)?” 
patriarchs. To his account of the sin and fate of Cain the sacred author — 


subjoins at once all he wished to tell of him and his descendants. “\ 



























latter imitated the wickedness of their father, but this did not prevent 
them from making great progress in the arts of civilization. There is thus rs 
a hint at the very beginning of sacred history that it is not the great and) pe : 
powerful ones of this world that God chooses to do His work. He a” ws 
to choose the relatively uncultured line of Seth. The author now leave o 
the Cainites and cuts their further history dut of his narrative. And me 
very important point that seems to have escaped notice—because the author mk 
wished to give in one narrative all he wished to say about the Cainites and als 
then to leave them once and for all, he does not here follow chronological] 
order. He shows this clearly by giving an account of several generations of " 
Cainites and then going back to the birth of Seth, which took place in the! H 
130th year of the life of Adam, obviously long before the time of Lamech| 
and his sons, Jabal and Tubal-Cain, with whom the history of the Cainites). 


in a 
closes. This account of the Cainites does not necessarily close at some Is it 
period before the Flood. The assumption that it does has led to the grave ate 


difficulty that the invention of iron-working has been said to be put by the} 
Bible in the first ages of mankind, a dating which contradicts all we know} , 
of the long palaeolithic, mesolithic and neolithic ages and has brought} 
rationalistic scorn on the Bible. This invention of iron-work by the | casi 
Cainites is a very strong indication that the Cainites survived the Flood, ais 
_ as it is improbable in the extreme that this discovery can have been mad Ark 
earlier than any date that can réasonably be assigned to the Flood ; a date,) 
that is, which leaves a sufficient period of time for the development of the]... 
races known to have their origin from the sons of Noe. Granted that the| | 
writer groups here all he wishes to say of the Cainites, the difficulty dis}. 
appears. It becomes clear that he carries the story of the Cainites down 
to the date when iron was first discovered ; and all our knowledge indicates 


that this was very late. ‘ 
193¢ 
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It has already been pointed out, both by Father Humphrey Johnson 
* "land by Father Eric Burrows, S.J., that the description of the inventions 
beiven in the history of the Cainites implies their continuance after the 
Flood and therefore also the survival of those who practised them. To 
quote Father Johnson: ‘‘We read (Gen. iv, 2of.) that Jabal was the father 
Sof such as dye// in tents, and that his brother Jubal was the father of such as 
‘handle the harp and pipe; phrases surely unintelligible if all their descen- 
Adants were ee at the time of the author to have been drowned in 
the Deluge.” 
site om There are, then, three indications that the Cainites were not involved 
lows ein the Flood : one based on extra-Biblical knowledge, namely the ascrip- 
}tion to them of the discovery of working in iron, and two based on the 
re text of Genesis itself, namely the implied suggestion that the discoveries 
a jand inventions of the Cainites survived the Flood, and lastly the clear 
wi the author gives that he cuts the Cainites out of his story. After his 
jaccount of their history he records the birth of Seth in place of Abel mur- 
pre on TH dered by his brother, and then turns to give a history of the Sethites. But 
intel jit must be noticed that he does so in a remarkable way. He does not begin 
the genealogy of the Sethites with Seth, as might have been expected. He 
He wi does not even begin with his father Adam. He actually goes back to God. 
leaves CO4 created Adam in His image and likeness ; Adam begot Seth in his 
And—a|i™8° and likeness. In other words, the writer goes back to the beginning 
and makes an entirely new start. Could he have given us a clearer hint that 
he has finished with the Cainites, that he has cut them out of his story 
and that what follows is concerned with the Sethites alone ? 

It must be noted too that in the genealogy of the Sethites it is remarked 
oie of each Patriarch beginning with Adam and Seth, his immediate descendant, 
Leal that they begot sons and daughters. And from these sons and daughters 
Cainit _ begotten from the earliest times many tribes and races must have sprung 
aan the course of the long centuries that were to pass before the Flood. 
ne gale Is it likely that all remained in the place of their origin and that they did 
t by th not set out to people new regions ? God had given the command not 

merely to increase and multiply, but to “‘fill the earth’’. Is it then probable 
beought| all mankind remained in the area to be overwhelmed by the Flood ? 
by the’ It may occur to someone that this argument is devoid of force for the 
» Flood, reason that, a partial Flood supposed, we do not know how great was the 
ome affected, Nonetheless, I think we can form a fairly shrewd idea. : The 
“ {Ack rested on the mountains of Ararat ; and the waters stood fifteen 
*t of the cubits above the highest mountains. So the mountain on which the Ark 
chen tested can hardly be the lofty peak which bears that anne today. Still, the 
name directs us to that region, as is generally admitted; and we should 
{Probably identify the mountain ir question with one of the foot-hills of 
"Kurdistan. This means that the plains of Dicsopetsiens were the scene of 
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the Flood, as is also commonly supposed. Now, if the Flood took phe 
in Mesopotamia, it may be concluded that it did not cover a very large par 
of the earth’s surface, for the reason that the country is bounded on the 
north by the very lofty mountains of Armenia. Therefore if the Flood 
is made to extend far, the waters must have covered these mountains of 
Armenia and must therefore have had a depth of over 15,000 feet, and few 
today would consider a flood of such proportions probable. If this reason. 
ing is correct, and the scene of the Flood is to be placed in Mesopotamia, 
is it credible that the whole human race was gathered within its borders 
as late as the time of Noe? Is it credible that in all the generations which 
had passed between Adam and Noe none had ventured further afield to 
find themselves homes elsewhere ? 

As S. R. Driver has remarked, the book of Genesis leaves much to te 
intelligence of the reader. This remark is profoundly true ; though strangely | 
enough Driver did not credit the author or redactor of Genesis with much | 
intelligence himself. The more the narrative is pondered, the more clear} 
it becomes that the whole story is closely knit together and that no ro 
is said but for a reason. Why then is it that in the genealogy of the Sethites} 
in Chapter v it is said of each Patriarch that he begot sons and daughters, | 
whereas in the similar genealogy in Chapter xi, giving the list of Patriarchs 
descended from Sem, this clause is omitted? No doubt there was a pur | 
pose for its insertion in the one which did not hold for the other. I suggest | 
that the reason was this: the author wished to show that the earth was 
peopled already at the time of the Flood. Yet though, no doubt, the others 
were sinful too, God in His providence saw fit to destroy only those who 
belonged to the race of the ancestors of Abraham and the Chosen People. 
The other races may have deserved chastisement just as much, but the 
purpose of God was not merely chastisement. He would not allow His 
merciful plans to be wrecked by the iniquity of man. He had driven Cain 
away that his wickedness and that of his offspring should not contaminate 
the other descendants of Adam. Of Enoch the book of Wisdom writes 
that “‘He pleased God and was beloved, and living among sinners he was 
translated; he was taken away lest wickedness should alter his under- 
standing or deceit beguile his soul’’ (iv, 10f.). The Flood was not merely 2) 
punishment merited by the wicked, it was the means chosen by providence! 
for removing Noe and his family from the contamination of the pape | 
iniquity. For the achieving of this purpose it was not necessary that ‘| 








other races should be destroyed. We should probably see a similar purpose 
at work in the dispersal of the people at the building of Babel. When 
Thare, the father of Abraham, and Nachor had fallen to ‘“‘serve strange 
gods’’ (Josue xxiv, 2) in Ur of the Chaldees, God removed Abraham with 
Thare and Lot, his nephew, and brought them to Haran. Thence God 
brought Abraham to Canaan, again probably because the family persisted 
in or relapsed into false worship, as we learn from the story of Laban. The 





sojourn in Egypt was probably also intended to subserve this purpose of] ” 
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protecting the Israelites from the danger of idolatry, not only because the 
Egyptians were more alien to them in race and language, and therefore less 
likely to influence them for evil than the Canaanites, but still more because, 
being shepherds, such as the Egyptians hated (Gen. xlvi, 34), they lived 
separate from them in the land of Goshen, and because their later state of 
servitude might well have kept them from unhealthy familiarity with their 
masters. However, it was not wholly successful (Jos. xxiv, 14). Lastly, 
when the time came to take possession of the promised land, God ordered 
the Israelites utterly to destroy (Deut. vii, 2) its inhabitants. Their iniqui- 
ties were then at the full (Gen. xv, 16), but the destruction was not merely a 
punishment, it was the means designed to give the Israelites a home in the 
remote mountain country of Canaan, free from enticements to the idolatry 
that reigned in the nations round about. In the light of all these instances 
of a policy of segregation can we doubt that this motive was responsible 
for the Flood even more than the punishment of the guilty, which has no 
explicit mention in the text? The primary motive of the Flood, then, I 
suggest, was the preservation of him whom the book of Wisdom has 
called ‘‘the hope of the world”’ (xiv, 6), the hope of the world because by 
the preservation of Noe true faith and religion were preserved in the world 
and in his loins was the hope of the Messias and Saviour to come. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that the history of the Flood is not 
given as part of the history of the Sethites, although it falls within the 
section devoted to them. The history of the Flood is explicitly given as 
part of the history of Noe (Gen. vi, 9).!_ In other words, what is put in 
the foreground is the preservation of Noe and his family. The destruction 
of all others is passed over in few words. 

My readers will remember the general argument that the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis are in no sense a general history of the human race, 
but a history of the ancestors of the Chosen People, and that in pursuing 
his theme the author gradually but definitely eliminates what does not 
further concern it. We have already followed it as far as the Flood narra- 
tive itself and seen that the analysis of fhe text of Genesis leads to the 
conclusion that the Cainites are out of the picture when the Flood is reached, 
as are also the other peoples descended from the sons and daughters of the 
earlier Patriarchs, and that the Flood story is concerned with the Sethites 
alone. I should like now to confirm the correctness of this analysis by the 
examination of the succeeding chapters. 

Chapter ix closes with the story of the drunkenness of Noe, caused 
by that Patriarch’s inexperience. Now, this incident is not introduced 
on its own account but on account of its sequel, which was the special 
blessing accorded to Sem, called by the Fathers the second Messianic 
prophecy, whereby the offspring of Sem is marked off as the future recipient 


P 'Inadequately translated both in the Douay and in the R.V. by the word 
generations” of Noe, a word which gives the etymological but not the actual sense of 


the Hebrew /oledoth. 
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of special favours from God, and the accompanying curse on Canaan, 
indicative again of the future relations of the inhabitants of Canaan to the 
Chosen People. 

Chapter x contains the celebrated table of the ‘nations descended from 
the sons of Noe. Neither is this introduced on its own account merely 
as a piece of interesting historical information. Again, as Driver remarked, 
something is left to the intelligence of the reader. The impressive enumen- 
tion puts before the reader’s mind the thought of the great nations that had 
sprung from the Patriarch Noe, many of them far more numerous, more 
powerful and more celebrated than the people of Israel. But none of them 
did God see fit to choose for His own. This special favour was reserved 
by Him for a people that as yet had no existence when some of these other 
nations were already great. Thus the table of the nations had a great lesson 
to teach the Hebrews. 

Further, as regards the elimination of elements of no further concern 
for the history of the Israelites, attention should be paid to the order in 
which the sons of Noe are enumerated in this chapter. They are mentioned 
half a dozen times previously, always in the order Sem, Cham and Japhet. 
In this table of the nations the order is Japhet, Cham and Sem. The order 
is reversed. The reason is not far to seek. In his subsequent narrative the 
author is to deal with the Semites alone. He has no more to say about the 
nations sprung from Japhet and Cham, or only incidentally in future parts 
of the story. He therefore places them first and dismisses them. The 
Semites are placed last, and with them he continues his narrative. 

Thus Semites only took part in the building of Babel and its tower, 
and not all of them, as “‘the earth was divided”’ in the days of Phaleg, one 
of the descendants of Sem (Gen. x, 25), and therefore so long after the 
Flood that the sons of Sem had probably already begun to increase and 
multiply and fill the earth (Gen. ix, 1). It may well be, too, that the scatter- 
ing of the people from Babel (Gen. xi, 9) was a further providential means 
of the separation of the ancestots of the Israelites, but this is not clearly 
indicated in the text and must remain conjectural. It can be said only that 
such a purpose would fit in with the workings of divine providence 
manifested elsewhere. 

There follows the direct genealogy of Sem down to Abraham, the 
special Patriarch of the Chosen People; but the process of elimination is 
not yet complete. Lot, the nephew of Abraham, has his part in the story; 
and he was the ancestor of the Moabites and the Ammonites. The origin 
of these races is mentioned and then the story passes on and leaves them. 
As their home was so close to that of their kindred the Israelites, they 
were boynd to figure in the later development of the story ; but in Genesis 
they are eliminated like the other races already mentioned. The same is 
true of the Ishmaelites, descended from Abraham’s son Ishmael, and of 
the Edomites, who claimed Esau for their first father. 


This consistent treatment of the non-Israelite races is strong confirma- 
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tion of our previous conclusion about the Cainites—that they fall out of 
the story at the end of the fourth chapter, and, therefore, were not victinis 
of the Flood. 

Another argument is provided by the table of the nations already men- 
tioned. It is admitted by all that certain known races are not mentioned 
in it, for instance the Chinese, the Negroes, the Red Indians. Those who 
maintain that Noe’s family alone survived must, of course, hold that these 
races, like all others, are descended from his stock ; and they explain their 
omission by saying that those races only are included which were known 
to the Hebrews or with which the Hebrews had more intimate relations. 
Such an explanation would be satisfactory if it met the facts. Actually the 
facts will not fit this explanation. In the immediately succeeding chapters 
of Genesis there is mention of races which the Hebrews knew and with 
which they came into contact, but which are not recorded in Chapter x. 
These are the Emim and the Zuzim (Gen. xiv, 5), the Horim (Gen. xiv, 6), 
the Rephaim (Gen. xv, 20); and in Deut. ii, 20 occurs mention of 
the Zamzummim. Why are these. races not mentioned among those 
descended from Noe? The fact that they are not given a place in Chapter x, 
and the special notice given to their being ancient and dying races, strongly 
suggests that they were not of Noachic stock but of pre-diluvian origin. 

Another point I would urge is that exactly the same universal expres- 
sions are used of the animals and of the earth as of mankind. There is, 
consequently, a definite probability that these expressions are used in the 
same sense of men as of the animals. All today, I think it may be said, are 
agreed that in respect of the animals these universal expressions are em- 
ployed in the sense of a relative universality, i.e. of all the animals to be 
found in the area of the Flood, just as in the second chapter of Genesis 
the similar universal words about animals are meant to apply only to all 
the animals in Paradise. The words of the divine sentence are these: “‘I 
will destroy man, whom I have created . . . from man even to beasts, 
from the creeping thing even to the fowls of the air”? (Gen. vi, 7). There 
is no distinction whatever in the manner of speaking of man and of the 
brute creation. Nor is any distinction made anywhere else in the story. 
This being the case, it is arbitrary to understand the expressions in a 
restricted sense of the animals, and of mankind in an absolute sense. It 
may be doubted whether anyone today is prepared to pay the heroic price 
for consistency of bringing to the Ark specimens of all the species from the 
different zoological zones of the world, of maintaining them in health for a 
year in the one climate, and that under the artificial conditions of life on 
board the Ark, and afterwards of restoring them all to their proper native 
habitats. 

The burden of proof is therefore seen to rest on those who would apply 
varying principles of interpretation to the identical expressions used of the 
brute creation and of mankind. Cogent proof, however, is not forth- 
coming. We have seen that the question has not been closed by any decision 
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of ecclesiastical authority. Neither was it settled by the agreement of the 
Fathers, as we have also seen. They do not give forth, as a matter of faith 
or one that must be held, their belief that all men perished. As they believed 


the waters to have covered the whole world as then known, they naturally 
and inevitably held that all mankind perished. The possibility of another 
opinion does not seem to have occurred to them. When some reason for 
taking a universal expression in a limited sense presented itself they did 
not hesitate to adopt the restriction, so that it seems evident that neither 
would they have hesitated to take the expressions about mankind in; 
limited sense also, if any reason for so doing had commended itself. This 
paper is already long, and it does not seem necessary to examine other 
arguments in detail. The most important are implicitly met by the exposi- 
tion given in the foregoing pages. As regards St. Peter’s words in II Peter 
iii, 5-7, the universality of the Apostle’s words must be understood in the 


same sense as the universal expressions in Genesis, which he is only te- } 
peating. The same applies to the other passages where there is mention | 


of the Flood. 


If the argument developed in the foregoing pages is sound, it will have 


been seen that our English versions, both the Douay and the R.V., are | 


in error in translating the Hebrew word ha-ares as “‘the earth”. By so 
translating they make it appear to the reader that the narrative speaks of a 
Flood extending over the whole globe. The same Hebrew word has the / 
meaning ‘‘land”’, and our argument justifies us in saying that that is the | 


sense intended in our passage. 


When the Hebrew is so translated, it is 


seen at once that a region and its inhabitants only are spoken of : 


*‘And the land was corrupted before God and was filled with 
iniquity. And when God had seen that the land was corrupted (for 
all flesh had corrupted its way upon the land), He said to Noe: ‘The 
end of all flesh is come before Me; the land is filled with iniquity 
through them, and I will destroy them with the land. . . . Behold 
I will bring the waters of a great Flood upon the land to destroy all 


flesh, wherein is the breath of life under heaven. 


All things that are 


in the land shall be consumed’ ”’ (Gen. vi, 11-13, 17). 
Epmunp F. Surcutrrte, S.J. 
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Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


(All Saints) 


oe heaven seems to open before our astonished gaze. The 
liturgical texts unfold, in highly symbolical phraseology, the secrets 
of the mysterious world into which the Saints enter at death. Who does 
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not feel a thrill at St. John’s description of the mighty crowd, arrayed in 
white garments, with palms of victory in their hands, standing before the 
everlasting throne? These men and women are our own brothers and 
sisters, who once dwelt on this globe, as we now do. ‘They are no ethereal 
and unreal figments of a vivid imagination, but children of Adam like 
ourselves. The only difference between them and us is that they have 
reached the goal for which we make; they have realized the purpose for 
which omnipotent Love called them, and us, into existence; they are in 
blissful possession of a good for which we still fight on earth. 

Time was when they too dwelt in this world. They have gone through 
exactly the same triafS, pains and joys that make the woof and web of our 
experience. We call them Saints—not in the technical sense in which the 
word is applied to those privileged men and women who have been canon- 
ized by the Head of the Church and whose names adorn the pages of the 
Martyrology. In the last analysis, canonization only amounts to an infal- 
lible statement that the subject of the decree is in heaven. For one canonized 
Saint, there are millions, probably no less holy and perfect, but whom God 
does not put on the candlestick, as He does the canonized Saints, that 
they may be a light and an inspiration to their fellow servants of the God 
of holiness. 

Holiness is the only key that unlocks the gate of heaven: ‘“There shall 
not enter into it (the heavenly Jerusalem) anything defiled, or that worketh 
abomination or maketh a lie, but they that are written in the book of life 
of the Lamb’’, and such as “‘wash their robes in the blood of the Lamb: 
that they may have a right to the tree of life, and may enter in by the gates 
into the city’’ (Apoc. xxi, 27, and xxii, 14). 

It is greatly to be deplored that most people are inclined to imagine 
that somehow the Saints differ fundamentally from the rest of men. Per- 
haps certain misguided, if well-meaning, biographers of Saints have done a 
great deal to create such an impression. No doubt some holy personages 
have been so singularly prevented by grace, so enfolded and protected by 
it from their tenderest years, as not to have experienced any of the temp- 
tations to which men are normally liable. If that is so it has been by a 
special dispensation; but such exceptions only serve to emphasize the 
general law thus formulated by holy Job: ‘“The life of man on earth is a 
warfare’’ (Job. vii, 1). Let us then rid ourselves of the notion that God 
casts the Saints in a special mould; that in the making of them He uses 
clay of a superior quality. God does not indeed give grace equally, for, 
says St. Paul, to everyone grace is given according to a measure fixed by 
the liberality of Christ—one receives more, another less—but all men 
come into the world with the dreadful handicap of original sin and all 
that this deplorable condition implies. Every child of Adam suffers from 
the sorry heritage that comes down to us from the primeval parent of our 
race. 

Saints, therefore, are not born, but made. The only exceptions are the 
children who die in the innocence of their baptism or such baptized adults 
as never come to the use of reason; for all others, sanctity and eventual 
salvation are the fruit of struggle, of lifelong toil, always of course in co- 
operation with those actual graces which God gives abundantly to everyone 
of His rational creatures. 
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It is this thought, surely, which caused St. Augustine to say to himself; § this stu 
“Quod isti et istae, cur non ego? What these men and women have done, } of God’ 
why should not I too achieve?”’ F for Goc 
- It may help many of us, as we look up to heaven, to think of those off} with a 
its blessed inmates whose character and consequent difficulties were not} it is to“ 
unlike our own. We may take it for granted that among the mighty hos f most 1 
of the elect, chosen from among “‘<all tribes, tongues and nations’’, there } body, b 
were many who underwent temptations similar to those that beset our} But 
path, or who had to wrestle with passions, or a temperament, not unlike | is that \ 
our own. To these, then, we should cry for help; they will be particularly | spotless 
sympathetic, inasmuch as they can understand our pfght so much better, | tive: I 
as St. Bernard puts it, for, “having undergone the same trials, they have | gtace 0 
learnt to sympathize with their brethren still tossed about by the fierce | 18a life, 


storms of temptation’’ (Sermo v. in fest. omn. S.S.). » We are 
» Sanctif 

wholly 

Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost j the ney 

} the the 

(Called to be Saints) § what tl 

| it is by 


This Sunday is also the Octave day of the Feast of All Saints. It will | plan fo 
therefore not be inappropriate to develop the thought stressed in the | 
previous set of Notes. We are far too ready to take it for granted that | 
the followers of Our Lord fall into two separate groups: Saints and ordinary 
Christians. This classification is altogether arbitrary. There can be no 
doubt that the call to holiness is not restricted to certain select and privi- 
leged classes of people. St. Paul is quite definite on the point: all are meant 
to be saints. We need only to read the opening verses of any of his letters; | _ Ma 
they are addressed to the saints. True, in his epistle to the Romans and in }4 54in 
the first to the Corinthians the translators have inserted the words ‘“‘called }of Go 
to be saints”, but in the others—for instance, in those to the Ephesians, }P4t!so 
Philippians, Colossians—there is no room for any qualification of the Apos- did ne 
tolic greeting. The Ephesians are roundly described as ‘‘the saints who } people 
are at Ephesus’. The same formula occurs in the letters to the Philippians indisp 
and the Colossians. life, Is 

In his epistle to the Ephesians (i, 4-7) the Apostle incidentally lets us God. 
into the secret of God’s eternal plan in our regard. God has chosen us [P*SU 
even before He laid the foundations of the world which He designed for |!cent 
our temporary abode, “‘that we should be holy and unspotted in His sight said t 
in charity’. There is here no room for misunderstanding. It is God’s ,©O"Vi 
eternal will that all men should be saints; not only a hand-picked élite, but {|'° &X¢ 
all men. Here we may distinguish two elements in created holiness: Paul 
says “‘holy’’ and ‘‘unspotted in charity”’. 

By the former we may properly understand that substantial holiness 
which God of His own free will bestows on us when by sanctifying grace 
He raises up our nature in such wise that it takes on a wonderful likeness 
to God, so that St. Peter, writing under the divine inspiration, does not 
hesitate to affirm that by this surpassing gift we are made partakers of the 
divine nature (2 Peter, i. 4). 

Sanctifying grace is a participation of divine holiness. As a result of 
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F this stupendous gift our soul is illumined and transfigured by the splendour 
of God’s own countenance, which, as it shines upon us, seals and marks us 
for God’s very own (Ps. iv, 7). Whoever is in the state of grace is holy 
‘} with a substantial holiness which even radiates beyond the soul in which 
Fit is rooted, and spreads over and around the whole person a hidden yet 
+most real sacredness—a fragrance not perceptible to the senses of the 
I body, but known to God and His holy angels. 

But St. Paul does not stop here; he goes on to say that the will of God 


like is that we be ‘‘spotless in His sight in charity’’. St. Paul’s use of the word 
arly | spotless should not make us think that holiness is something merely nega- 
ter, tive. It does indeed imply the refraining from all that is in Opposition to 
rave | grace or that would destroy or jeopardize the supernatural life. But holiness 
erce | is alife, and therefore calls for activity : above all it manifests itself in charity. 


» We are made like to God by grace; we must therefore act in a godlike way. 
Sanctifying grace supernaturalizes our soul, endowing it with a new, a 
wholly divine, vitality, and consequently with powers or faculties by which 
the new life is exercised. These energies are the infused virtues, primarily 
)the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity. We are in God’s sight 
what these virtues make us; they are the measure of our spiritual stature; 
it is by the exercise of these infused virtues that we co-operate with God’s 
will | plan for our sanctification. 


the 

that 2 Mex Hig s 

nary | Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 

> no re 

rivi- (Walking with God) 

eant is - 1 . 

ers; Many definitions might be given of holiness. ‘The simplest is that 


din }4 Saint is a man of God, one who is habitually occupied with the thought 
alled }of God, to such an extent that for him God is the great reality by com- 
ans, | Pacison with whichall else seems shadowy and unsubstantial. If the expression 
pos- (did not bear an unfortunate connotation one might say that the Saints are 
who }people with a fixed idea; yet the comparison may serve, for holiness, with its 
ians }'Ndispensable foundation of sanctifying grace and the virtues of a Christian 
life, is a constant, intense, absorbing preoccupation with the thought of 
sus |God. It is a life with God, a walking with God. Now both these things 
n us |Ptesuppose a measure of holiness and in their turn are most powerful 
1 for }incentives to a holy life. ‘‘Walk before me and thou shalt be perfect’’, God 
sight jsaid to Abraham. Obviously a vivid sense of the nearness of God, the 
.od’s (Conviction that the eye of an infinitely holy God rests on him, is bound 
but [0 exercise both a res training and inspiring influence on a man. 
Paul This idea surely lies behind the terse phrase with which Holy Scripture 
sums up the life of one of the pre-diluvian Patriarchs. Whereas of the 
iness }test it says that they were the inventors of this or that craft, of Henoch it 
rrace {tells us, and that twice over, that “the walked with God” (Gen. V, 22, 24). 
=ness | This can only mean one thing, namely that Henoch was a man of God, that 
not PS On intimate terms with Him. ‘“To walk with’? someone is used else- 
f the Pvhere in the Bible with the precise meaning of familiar intercourse with, 
1 discipleship of, another. Thus in St. John’s Gospel we are told that 
It of Pfter the great Eucharistic discourse in the Synagogue of Capharnaum 
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‘many of His (Jesus’) disciples went back and walked no more with Him’) ing su 
(Jo. vi, 6, 7). In other words, they lost faith in Him and fell away. contra 
Intimate friendship is only possible between people who shate th} Th 
same tastes, who think alike, and who are on more or less the same soci}, Gospe 
level. ‘“To will and not to will the same things, this alone is true friend{ scoffet 
ship,”’ says Sallust. | time tl 
If, then, we would “‘walk with God’’, in the above sense, we must off ning ¢ 
necessity bring our whole life in harmony with the will of Him whox} by wh 
friendship we seek. In other words, we can only walk with God if w} would 
fulfil the will of our heavenly Father, by keeping His commandments and| on thi 
by practising the various virtues that make a man perfect. at No 
The will of God is easily known. To ascertain what God wants of w} wrath, 
we need not look beyond the setting of our life or the round of duties thi} which 
fill up our days. It is no more than elementary wisdom to see God’s wil} may s 
in the duties of our state. It is not blind chance that rules our lives, buta} last. - 
loving Providence. Be our station never so lowly and our task never 9} shoulc 
trivial or uninteresting, we shall not judge them mean or of little conse) some 
quence if we view them as willed and planned by God. After all, some.) shoul 
one must till the obscure corner of the divine householder’s vineyard;) the la 
someone must perform the lowly task. What does it matter if I am cast} remot 
for that réle since it is He who places me in that corner or assigns to} time ¢ 
me that unromantic piece of work? years, 
Hence holiness is within the reach of all. After the Sacraments th! —_N¢ 
most effective means of sanctification is a sense of God’s nearness. Thisf and h 
does not mean that we need fee/ God to be near; it is enough that we cherish end of 
a lively faith that He is ever present and beholds us at all times. That giant} catacl 
of holiness, St. Benedict, in the fourth chapter of his Rule, suggests to his} on th 
monks as one of the means by which a man attains to the heights of per-| Lord | 
fection: ““To believe that God is everywhere present to one.”’ with | 
It is in the very nature of things that one who is habitually mindful] “that 
of the tremendous fact that God is nigh will take care so to conduct him-| V, 2). 
self as not to offend the eye of Him who is Holiness itself. Thus “walking! Th 
with God’’ acts both as a restraining influence and as an inspiration; it} nspir 
warns us off that which is displeasing to Him and spurs us on to that which Maste 
will make us less unfit for such a companionship. j tolic 
purely 
wishe: 
Last Sunday after Pentecost tion ¢ 
last fe 
(The Day of the Lord) | ton o 
for a: 
The world is moving towards a climax, towards a supreme crisis whic! have c 
only they can call in question who refuse to give credence to the revealed) into tl 
word of God. A day must dawn which will be the world’s last day. How. the w 
ever remote in time, and however uncertain the date, that tremendow' dreary 
day is as surely fixed as tomorrow’s sunrise. geners 
The thought of the end of the world is one that seems to offend thy Th 
susceptibilities of certain men. A last day, such as the Gospel foretelsjto hay 
they regard as an unwarrantable interference with the orderly sequence of Will a 
the seasons and the centuries. Besides, they claim, no symptoms porten day, 
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ing such an event can be detected in the body of nature, which, on the 
contrary, shows every sign of such rude health as betokens immortality. 
thi This attitude was foretold centuries ago, by the first heralds of the 
sockit, Gospel. “‘In the last days,” St. Peter writes, “‘there shall come deceitful 
jen scoflers . . . saying: where is his coming or his promise, for since the 
time that the fathers slept, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ist off ning of the creation’”’ (11 Pet. iii. 3, 34). From the constancy of the laws 
vhog} by which nature fulfils its purpose, these men concluded that such a state 
if we} would go on for ever. But just as in the first period of man’s existence 
s ani) on this globe, the waters of the flood destroyed the unbelievers who scoffed 
at Noe whilst that righteous man was building his ark against the day of 
of wu} wrath, so shall there be another day on which ‘‘the heavens and the earth 
s tha), which are now . . . shall be burnt by fire’’ (11 Pet. iii, 7, 10). That day 
’s wil| may seem so remote as to be of no concern to any generation except the 
buts} last. But the very uncertainty of the day and the suddenness of its coming 
ver 9) should make men cautious, for ‘“‘the Lord delayeth not His promise, as 
cons-| some imagine, but dealeth patiently for your sake, not willing that any 
soine-| Should perish, but that all should return to penance”’ (ibid. 9). Clearly 
eyard:| the last day was in the Apostle’s perspective as an event not infinitely 
mn dial remote in time but as almost at the door. However, God’s standard of 
ons to! time differs greatly from ours: for “‘one day with the Lord is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day”’ (ibid. 8). 
its the! Now here we may notice a seeming contradiction between the Apostle 
This and his divine Master. Our Lord, in His prophetic description of the 
herish| end of the world, speaks of various signs and portents, of wars and physical 
t giant cataclysms, which would warn men of the nearness of the day. St. Peter, 
to his} on the other hand, stresses the suddenness of the event: ““The day of the 
of per-| Lord shall come as a thief” (ibid. 10), and in saying so he is in agreement 
with St. Paul. ‘‘Yourselves know perfectly,”’ he tells the Thessalonians, 
nindful} “that the day of the Lord shall so come, as a thief in the night” (I Thess. 
t him-} V, 2). 
valking!§ © The opposition can only be an apparent one; for it is impossible for the 
rion; it} inspired writers of the New Testament to contradict the teachings of the 
- which} Master. We should take note how both Our Lord Himself and the Apos- 
i tolic writers speak of the last day not as an event so remote as to be of 
|purey academic interest to the first disciples; on the contrary, Our Lord 
} wishes all men, i.e. every successive generation of men, to live in expecta- 
ition of His second coming. So we should not imagine that during the 
last few years or months of human history there will be such a concentra- 
| tion of portents and disasters as to make it evident that the world is heading 
| for a supreme catastrophe. If it were so, St. Peter and St. Paul could not 
s whict} have said that the last day would be like the coming of a thief, who steals 
evealed) into the house without giving previous notice. Hence we should consider 
How the wars, plagues, famines and other calamities which occur with such 
nendow} dreary monotony at every period of history as being precisely for each 
generation a reminder of the Day of the Lord. 
end th The thought, or rather the expectation, of the end of the world is meant 
coretelkjto have a very real bearing on the lives of all men, not of those only who 
rence of Will actually be called upon to live through the tremendous ritual of that 
sortend) day. And that bearing is thus summed up by St. Peter: “Seeing then that 
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all these things are to be dissolved, what manner of people ought you th Paul ay 
be in holy conversation and godliness? looking for and hastening unto th} child 
coming of the day of the Lord”? (ibid. ii, 12). » decisiv 

That day, then, is something to look forward to. It is a day of tertf A ¢ 
only for those who on that last morning are to be cast off for ever, inasmudf tions « 
as they have only scoffed at the promise and have walked after their owf anothe 
lusts (ibid. 3). For those who on that day “‘are found in Christ’’ it is a dif iii, 2). 
of glory and triumph because it is the day of their Lord, the day on whidf forth 1 


He will publicly justify His ways to men. of Hir 
| holine 

First Sunday of Advent oh 

, ideal : 

(The Hour of Salvation) that as 

Once again we stand on the threshold of Advent. There is music in er 


the very name of that blessed season, and it is strangely in harmony with) Christ 
what one may call the spirit of Nature at this time of the year. The shor surely 
December days, followed by lengthened hours of darkness, force mento) pwp |; 
sigh for the return of the light. .Now Advent is precisely a period of day’s 
preparation and expectation of the day on which heaven’s own brightness Jesus 
suddenly burst upon an expectant world. | than a 
It would be a very grievous loss to us if we regarded the great festival} oy- 1, 
of the Church as mere anniversaries of events long past and done with| realist; 
The truth is that they are no empty commemorations; on the contrary, they/ exhort 
are instinct with life and actuality. Thus Christmas Day does far mor} Christ 
than enable us to recapture some of the gladness that thrilled both Anges (ii. 5). 
and men in the hour in which the Lord of heaven appeared in the trappings judge 
of our mortality. The birth of Christ, as a historical event, is of course4} Jove 
thing of the past, yet a supernatural dynamism clings to the recollection ol] a, He 
this supreme event ih the wonderful story of God’s dealings with the} yplike 
world. In like manner the Church’s sighs and yearnings for the coming of} that 5 
Emmanuel during these Advent days are no mere elaborate pretence. «Tpj, 
Dom Guéranger does not hesitate to say that the coming of the Saviour; Tp 
was actually hastened by these aspirations of the Church which an eternal} syblin 
God saw not as in the future but in an unchanging present. The longings} aims, 
and petitions of Advent would thus be but the fulfilment now of a com} ones, 
dition in prevision of which God sent the Saviour when He did. not fo 
In the flesh Jesus is born but once, at Bethlehem; mystically, as we sa} cation 
for lack of a better word, He is born again as often as a soul accepts Him) vacati 
by faith and love. The supernatural life begins with a new birth whereby’ there ; 
we are cast in the mould of Christ, so that we become, as it were, anothet} when 
Christ: “‘My little children,’ St. Paul writes, ‘‘of whom I am in labout up till 
again, until Christ be formed in you”’ (Gal. iv, 19). In this arresting pha! the pa 
we have, incidentally, a striking conception of the work of those whol to ex¢ 
mission it is to co-operate with Christ in the work of saving human souls) has da 
It is not the only, nor even the supreme, aim of the Church to snatch soul} mas n 
from the fires of hell. It would be an unworthy conception of the Church whilst 
to regard her as little more than a world-wide rescue society. Her missl0a}] ord ; 
is a constructive one in the sense that rescue from everlasting death is thellot wi 
sequel, not the first inspiration, of her creative work, a work which Sthideal ji 
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» Paul aptly compares to the creative rdle of a mother. A mother brings her 
child to life; she also fashions and moulds its character and thus has a 
decisive influence on the child’s career. 

A Christian derives his name from Christ, but he only fulfils the implica- 
tions of so glorious a name when, in some measure at least, he becomes 
another Christ. Grace makes us sons of God in truth and reality (I Jo. 
iii, 2). Hence we are also Christ’s brethren. It behoves us, then, to show 
forth what might be called a family likeness by shaping our lives after that 
of Him who is the accomplished pattern as He is the effective cause of all 
holiness. 

Christian holiness is not a merely external imitation of a pale, shapeless 
ideal: it is the re-living of Christ’s own life: “‘l have given you an example, 
that as I have done to you, so you do also”’ (Jo. xiii, 15). Though given 
after He had washed the feet of the Twelve, the command must not be 
taken to imply merely a literal repetition of that action. If this were so 

, Christians would have been grievously at fault for many centuries. They 

| surely mean that if we would be His disciples we must reproduce in our 
own lives the life He has Himself lived. The same idea is expressed in to- 
day’s Epistle by means of a most forceful metaphor: ‘‘Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Let us beware of reading the word as meaning no more 
than a cloaking over of our native wretchedness by the holiness of Christ 
our Lord. The terms used are metaphorical, but their meaning is very 

, realistic; they are only a variant of the Apostle’s other injunction when he 

exhorts the Philippians to identify themselves with the sentiments of 

Christ: ““Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus .. .” 

(il. 5). We must, as it were, see with His eyes, speak with His tongue, 

judge with His mind and love with a love pure and all-embracing as is the 

love that glows within His Sacred Heart. Then will our heavenly Father, 
as He beholds us from heaven, look upon us with a complacency not 
unlike that with which He gazed upon His beloved Son, a delight so keen 
that He must needs proclaim it aloud on at least two separate occasions: 

“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. iii, 17; xvii, 5). 

This is our calling, though not all realize it. It is a calling ineffably 

sublime; but it is no small gain to have our aspirations drawn to lofty 

aims. He achieves only mean ends who never dares to strive for noble 
ones. “‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” The words outline a programme 
not for a liturgical season but for a lifetime. The work of man’s sanctifi- 
cation may not suffer interruption; in this field of work there can be no 


WE Say 


's Him) vacation. But though we are obliged to bend to the task at all times, 


hereby 


\there are nevertheless seasons which call for a special effort, seasons also 


nothe!! when grace is poured out more liberally. Such a period is Advent. If 
labour} up till now we have been drowsy, now is the hour to rise from sleep. In 
phrast} the pagan world in which the Christiaps of Rome lived, night was supposed 
whos! to excuse every kind of disorder. For us the night is passed and the light 


. souls 
h soul 


‘has dawned. The luminous Figure which appeared among men on Christ- 
"|mas night has shown up the full hideousness of the works of darkness 


chute whilst revealing in Itself the unearthly beauty of holiness. Christ our 
nissioM}ord is the model and inspiration of our lives. We cannot have part and 
1 1S Mot with Him unless, in the measure of our orace, we strive to realize the 
ich SMideal incarnate in Him. Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 













































































THE CLERGY REVIEW 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HEALING EFFECT OF ExTREME UNCTION 


When the primary end of matrimony is impossible for the contractin} 
parties in matrimony, the marriage is not to be impeded. On the contrary, 
they may get married for the secondary ends of matrimony. Why is it then} 
that Extreme Unction cannot be given validly for its secondary end, i.e. the 
restoration of bodily health when the recipient has not come to the use of 
reason as in infancy, or in the case of the insane who never have had nor 
ever will have lucid intervals? (J. H.) 


REPLY 


St. Thomas, Comment. In Sent, 1V, q. ii, a. 2, ad. 4 (Parma, Vol. VI 
p. 881): “‘Videtur quod debeat dari pueris, quia eisdem infirmitatibus quan- 
doque laborant pueri et adulti. Sed eidem morbo debet adhiberi idem 
remedium . . . Praeterea, hoc sacramentum datur ad purgandum reliquias 
peccati, ut praedictum est, tam originalis quam actualis. Sed in pueris sunt! 
reliquiae originalis peccati . . . Sed contra est quod nulli debet dari 
sacramentum cui non competit forma sacramenti. Sed forma huius sacti- } 
menti non competit pueris, qui non peccaverunt per visum et auditum, ut 
in forma exprimitur.... Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod non datur 
contra reliquias originalis peccati, nisi secundum quod per actualia peccata 
quodammodo confortatae; unde principaliter contra actualia peccata datur, 
ut ex ipsa forma patet, quae non sunt in pueris. Ad secundum dicendum, 
quod infirmitates in pueris non sunt ex peccato actuali causatae, sicut in 
adultis; et contra illas praecipue infirmitates hoc sacramentum datur quae 
sunt ex peccato causatae, quasi peccati reliquiae.”’ 


§195 seq., Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique, 1912, Vol. XIV, p. 81, contains an 
excellent study by Dr. Andrieux on the accepted doctrine that Extreme 
Unction not only may not, but cannot, be administered to those who have 
not reached the age of reason. Apart from Nicholas of Cusa (ob. 1464) 
and Maldonatus (ob. 1583) there is practically unanimity on this point 
amongst all the theologians from the thirteenth century onwards, and it is 
enshrined in the teaching of the Council of Trent (Sess. xiv, cap. ix) that} 
this sacrament is the complement of Penance. Of the various arguments | 
or principles adduced as reasons for the doctrine, the most satisfactory 's 
the one St. Thomas uses, namely that the form of the sacrament necessarily 
excludes those who have not reached the age of reason. The form, 45) 
preserved in the tradition of the Church, demonstrates that such was the 
will of Christ in instituting this sacrament. The precise measure or extent 
of the “healing” virtue of the rite cannot easily be determined by aay 
principle, but the one suggested by St. Thomas in the above text is the 
most satisfactory that we know. o 
(ii) We have not found any writer who deals explicitly with the objection 
taised from the primary and secondary purposes of marriage. It would 


(i) In addition to the usual authorities on the subject, e.g. Capello, Il,’ 
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disappear if we are to accept the new theory of Dr. Doms and others on 
the meaning and purposes of marriage, a theory which is fundamentally 
personalist (the complete union of two persons) rather than genetic. Cf. 
CuerGy REVIEW, 1938, xv, p. 150. Assuming the traditional doctrine to be 
correct, as explicitly formulated in canon 1013, §1 and in Casti Connubii, the 
analysis of any action or institution into purposes or ends which are primary 
and secondary has its chief value in deciding upon the lawfulness, and in 
some cases the possibility, of having the latter without the former. It 
must be taken as axiomatic that the enjoyment of the secondary purpose 
always presupposes that the primary one is not positively excluded. Thus, 
retaining a Mass stipend is a lawful secondary purpose in offering Mass: 
it is retained on a just title of living by the altar which is served; but it pre- 
supposes that the sacrifice which is the primary purpose of the act is validly 
offered, nor may the stipend be retained by reason of the secondary purpose 
if it is discovered that the Mass was, for some cause or other, invalid. 
Similarly, in marriage, the secondary purpose may be predominant in a 
person’s mind, but it may not lawfully be enjoyed except in relation to an 
action which is of its nature fitted for the generation of children. As in 
every human action ethically considered we regard chiefly its immediate 
object, not the subsequent consequences. People may marry induced there- 
to (finis operantis) by its secondary ends, but they cannot validly make the 
contract except by giving a consent in accordance with the terms of canon 
1081, Jz: jus in corpus in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis genera- 
tionem. 

The “‘healing’’ effect of Extreme Unction may conveniently be called 
its secondary or subordinate end. Some modern Anglican schools of 
thought seem to make this the primary end, and the sacrament becomes 
almost indistinguishable from “‘faith healing’, but the Catholic doctrine 
insists that it is primarily and essentially the complement of Penance. What- 
ever healing effects it may have only arise on the supposition that the subject 
receiving it is at least capable of committing actual sin, the relics of which 
it is in the power of this sacrament to remove, and amongst these relics are, 
as St. Thomas teaches, the bodily infirmity caused by actual sin. 


RESTITUTION TO THE Poor 


Is it a strict obligation in justice, not merely a counsel, to make restitu- 
tion of ill-gotten goods to the poor whenever the rightful owner cannot 
be traced? (W. D.) 


REPLY 


(i) It is certain that, in such cases, restitution must be made to the poor, 
and the only point in dispute is the rather academic question from what 
title or principle this obligation arises, namely whether it is derived from 
the natural law or merely from the positive law of the Church. Aertnys 
(Theologia Moralis, 1, §798.3), whilst accepting the obligation on the part of 
an unjust possessor in bad faith, hesitates to apply the doctrine, except as 








~ 
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ta counsel (“‘maxime convenit’’) to the unjust damnificator who is himsel 
no richer by the injury he has caused. This aspect does not actually come 
within the above question; moreover, /esfe Prummer (Theologia Moralis, I, 
§234, n. 97), Aertnys is alone in holding this view, but cf. Davis, Moral and 
Pastoral Theology, Wl, 318. 

(ii) The view which traces the obligation merely to the positive law 
was held by Lessius and Laymann amongst the classical writers, and it was 
based partly on a text of the decretals dealing with usurers, partly on the 
practice of the Holy See in condoning restitution due to the poor. Seeing 
that there is no trace whatever of this law in the Code, it is the opinion of 
all the modern writers we have consulted that the view of Lessius and 
Molina, whatever may have been its value in their time, can no longer be 
held. Probably the best examination of the whole subject is that given by 
Fr. Bouscaren, S.J., in Periodica, 1927, xvi, p. 41 seq. 

The practice of the Church in “‘compounding”’ the obligation is explained 
on the principle that the Holy See represents the poor, to whom restitution 
is due on natural justice, and for adequate reasons affecting the good of 
souls elects to condone in part what is due. The composition thus effected 
is an important feature in the Spanish Bulla Cruciata, and in other places 
is arranged through the Sacred Penitentiary. 

(iii) It is of the natural law that ill-gotten goods should be given to the 
poor when the rightful owner is unknown, firstly because the stability of 
social life demands that none should be better off from an act of injustice; 
the property unjustly acquired must be given up. Secondly, it must go to 
the poor because this is presumed, in the circumstances, to be the will of 
the rightful owner. 

Noldin (Theologia Moralis, 11, §503), observes that a confessor may often 
prudently abstain from bringing this obligation to the notice of a penitent. 
This is true, but it is no more than a particular application of the general 
principle of leaving people in good faith, whenever the appropriate con- 
ditions are deemed to be present. 


KNEELING DuRING THE MARRIAGE RITE 


Our Ordo Administrandi directs, at the opening of the rite, that the couple 
shall be standing, but gives no further directions. The English Supple- 
ment of the Roman Ritual, however, directs the couple to kneel at the 
opening and, presumably, throughout. What is the correct procedure? 


(E.) 
REPLY 


(i) The 1915 Ordo Administrandi (Burns Oates, 1915) is, unfortunately, 
out of print, but this text remains the only authoritative one for this country, 
in accordance with canon 733, §1, in so far as the rites therein differ from 
those in the Roman Ritual and have not been modified by the Holy See. 

Recent editions of the Roman Ritual are obtainable containing, as an 
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mation Sarum use, are proper to this country. In the 1935 Desclée edition 
of this book and appendix we can discern no contradiction between its 
directions and those of the 1925 Ordo Administrandi, apart from the omission 
of section numerals. In both we read ‘‘Primo sacerdos sponsum, stantem 
ad dexteram mulieris, interroget ...’’ But the rite for America, given in 
the same appendix, is clearly at variance with ours: “‘virum et mulierem 
ante altare genuflexos . .. interroget”’; it differs also in giving an ab- 
breviated formula of the words: ‘‘With this ring I thee wed, etc.” 

(ii) The defect, if it may be so called, in the rubrics of our rite, is that 
there is no indication when the parties should kneel. One is free to hold, 
therefore, unelss the point is ruled by custom, that they may stand through- 
out the rite. Fr. Dunne, in The Ritual Explained (1940), p. 131, whilst 
allowing for diversities of custom, recommends that they should remain 
standing until the versicle Confirma Hoc, and that a fortiori they should kneel 
during the nuptial or other blessing which may follow the marriage rite. 
We think that this is the usual practice. 

The Roman Ritual, Tit. vii, cap. ii, reads ‘‘ante altare genuflexos”’ as in 
the American use given in the Appendix. This apparent lack of liturgical 
precision is explained when we remember that the assistance of a priest was 
not, before the Council of Trent, a necessary feature of the matrimonial 
consent. Accordingly various rites, with the use of the vernacular, are 
current in different places. The priestly function was essentially to give 
the nuptial blessing which always occurred during Mass, and it will be 
found, even after the Tridentine decree when the priest’s assistance was 
necessary, that the formula of marriage consent was observed at the door 
of the church, not at the altar. 


MARRIAGE REGISTER 


When registering a marriage, is it sufficient to enter only the paternity 
of bride and bridegroom, which incidentally is all that is necessary in the 
civil register? (E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1103, §1: ... describat in libro matrimoniorum nomina 
coniugum ac testium ... secundum modum in libris ritualibus et a pro- 
prio Ordinario praescriptum. 

Ordo Administrandi (1915), Tit. xiii, cap. iv: (exemplar) Anno 1855 die 
13 mensis Maii, Rev. N. N. in Matrimonio coniunxit loannem Woodward 
(talis loci) filium Georgii Woodward et Annam Sharples (talis loci) filiam 
Edwardi Sharples . . . 

The form given in our Ordo / Lit similar in this respect to that 
of the Roman Ritual, Tit. xii, cap. iv, requires only the paternity of the 
married couple to be entered in the aaa and we can trace no legislation 
for the whole country, whether in the Provincial Sy nods or elsewhere, 
directing their maternity to be entered as well. Therefore, failing any 
diocesan regulation to the contrary, this alone suffices. 
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The common law takes for granted, in this canon and elsewhere, tha} (De Re 
local law will amplify and make more precise what is required by the com, } fessors, 
mon law. The Matrimonial Register often contains a space for both} office. 


parents of each party, provided by the compiler of the book, perhaps, on} confess 
analogy with the Baptismal Register, which, in this country, requires both 

to be entered (cf. CLerGy REvIEW, 1939, xvii, p. 277). This type of 
register may be sanctioned by the Ordinary for his diocese, in which cas 

an entry of the names of both parents is obligatory. . 

When notification of marriage is sent to the parish of baptism, in com} Cot 
pliance with the law of canon 1103, §2, the Holy See has directed that it shall} utterin 
contain, amongst other particulars, ‘“‘coniugum eorumque parentum nomim| person 
et agnomina”’,! a phrase which does not necessarily mean the names of both| strong! 

parents of each party. The recent Instruction on Marriage Preliminaries 
described in this REVIEW, 1941, xxi, p. 198, contains a formula for curial 
puse in proving freedom to marry which does explicitly require the names 
of both parents of each party, but it cannot be argued from this formuh 


that the names of both are to be entered in the Marriage Register. Ac{ Car 
cordingly, our opinion is that, unless local law requires the names of both, | Pontif 
it suffices to register paternity alone as directed by our Ordo Administrandi.} difficil: 
damni, 
Car 

manda 
CANONICAL EXAMINATION BEFORE PROFESSION servati 
solvere 
Is the priest who functions as chaplain and ordinary confessor permitted | 97 
to act as the Ordinary’s delegate in conducting the canonical examination illam 
before religious profession? (X.) pertin 
Resp. 

J 

REPLY valde | 

modus 

Canon 524, §1: In munus confessarii religiosarum et ordinarii et extra- | Cxciter 
ordinarii deputentur sacerdotes . . . nullam potestatem in easdem religiosas Quae | 
in foro externo habentes. §3: Confessarii religiosarum tum ordinarii tum dubiis, 
extraordinarii interno vel externo communitatis regimini nullo modo ses¢ Episcc 
immisceat. )non fi 


Canon 552, §2: Ordinarius loci vel, eo absente aut impedito, sacerdos Episcc 
ab eodem delegatus, adspirantis voluntatem, saltem triginta diebus ante R. 
novitiatum et ante professionem ut supra, diligenter et gratuito exploret, | Potest 
non tamen clausuram ingrediens, num ea coacta seductave sit, an sciat quid | uti tes 
agat; et, si de pia eius et libera voluntate plane constiterit, tunc adspirans b (i) 
poterit ad novitiatum vel novitia ad professionem admitti. — 

This canonical examination is a grave obligation, the non-observanee | includ 
of which is punishable from canon 2412, §2. It is wholly a matter of the faith. 
external forum, and the examining priest acts as the delegate of the Ordinary accord 
who exercises jurisdiction externally over the religious. It is, therefore, | ' Use 
quite certain that the ordinary or extraordinary confessor may not lawfully oN 
be appointed to be the Ordinary’s examiner. It may be held with Berutt! a = 
1S.C. Sacram., 4 July, 1921. | an exc 
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that } (De Religsosis, §49), and many commentators that the other occasional con- 
om-} fessors, provision for whom is made in the Code, are not excluded from the 
yoth| office. The chaplain, as such, may be appointed examiner if he is not the 


, onf confessor. 

Doth 

> of 

case ABJURATION OF HERESY 


om-} | Could one reasonably request the Ordinary to dispense a convert from 
shall! uttering the abjuration given in the “‘Forma reconciliandi conversum”’; the 
nim | person feels that he is insulting his parents’ memory in condemning so 
both | strongly his former beliefs? (X.) 

aries 


urial 

mes REPLY 

nula } , P 

Ac. Canon 81: A generalibus Ecclesiae legibus Ordinarii infra Romanum 


oth, | Poatificem dispensare nequeunt, ne in casu quidem particulari . . . nisi 
andi. difficilis sit recursus ad Sanctam Sedem et simul in mora sit periculum gravis 
| damni, et de dispensatione agitur quae a Sede Apostolica concedi solet. 
Canon 2314, §2 ... Ordinarius, non vero Vicarius Generalis sine 
mandato speciali, resipiscentem, praevia abiuratione iuridice peracta aliisque 
setvatis de iure servandis, sua auctoritate ordinaria in foro exteriore ab- 
solvere potest . . . 
itted Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta, Tit. tii, cap. iv, n. 2. Ab iis vero, qui 
ation | illam aetatem (pubertatis) excesserunt, formalis sectae abiuratio ad quam 
pertinuerunt est exigenda (cf. Instr. S. R. U. Inquisit. 29 Nov., 1878 et 
| Resp. 3 Junii, 1908). 

) S.C. S. Offcii, 28 March, 1900. Fontes, n. 1237. ... Accedit quod 
valde consultum est ut haereticis conversis modus abiurandi facilis et com- 
modus reddatur, et ut conversiones nullum strepitum vel admirationem 

xtra- | excitent, quod fieret, si iudiciales aut iuridicae formae adhiberentur.. . 
iosas | Quae cum ita sint, Ep. ‘‘N’’, ut sensus citati decreti non ansam praebeat 
tum | dubiis, a Sacra Inquisitione Congr. humillime petit, ut declaretur num possit 
sese | Episcopus ordinaria sua facultate absolvendi haereticos etiam tunc uti, si 
'non fiat abiuratio in stricto sensu /uridica, sed coram solo sacerdote ab 
dos | Episcopo delegato, aut coram tali sacerdote et teste. 
ante R. Respondendum Episcopo ad mentem: Mens est quod abiuratio fieri 
oret, | Potest corm quopiam ab Episcopo delegato ut notario, et aliquibus personis 
quid ; uti testibus .. . 
irans (i) From the above texts it is evident that the reconciliation of a person 
| above the age of puberty who has belonged to an heretical sect necessarily 
vance | includes some abjuration of the errors formerly held, even though in good 
f the | faith. It is a general law of the Church which is not usually dispensed, and 
inary | 4ccordingly one could not, with any prospect of success, request an Ordinary 
fore, | 0 use the powers given to him from canon 81. 
fully} (ii) The words of abjuration are contained in our Ordo Administrandi 
srutti | 4nd may not be modified on the authority of the priest delegated to receive 
nil the convert. But it seems to us that the Ordinary could be petitioned, in 
an exceptional case and for grave reasons, to sanction a modification of the 
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terms of abjuration in the Ritual, provided always that the substance of tl Na 
act is preserved. A suggested modification may be seen in this RevieyJ ciplinc 
1938, xv, p. 221, in the course of an article on the subject by Fr. Bévenof standi 
S.J.;alsoa newly approved formula for the United States (1942, xxii, p. 472) that it 
It w eld not be an unreasonable request, since the mode of making th® and nc 
abjuration has varied in different times and places, and it is the desire of standi 
the Church to make it as easy as possible. But it is entirely a matter fof literal 
the discretion of the Ordinary. disapf 

E. J. M. } ployn 
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(i) PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL COMMISSION E biblica 


Study 
Letter addressed to their Excellencies the Archbishops and Bishops of 


dicton 
Italy. Hebre 


the tir 


(Concluded) 


(4) On the study of Eastern languages and of the subsidiary disciplines. ove “Co 
is moved to pity and even to indignation by the levity and incredible atto-¢ ' ? 
gance with which the anonymous writer speaks of these studies. ‘‘Hebrew, ee 
Syriac, and Aramaic” are represented as being no more than matter for 
unworthy pride on the part of “‘learned men”’ (p. 4). He speaks of ‘‘osten- 
tatious erudition” (p. 14), and declares that “‘Orientalism has degenerated 
into nothing short of fetishism’’ and that ‘‘Modern oriental learning is 
often very questionable” (p. 46). Contempt of this kind is calculated to 
discourage men’s minds from hard study and to engender levity and over- 
confidence in the treatment of the sacred books, and so leads inevitably 
to a lessening of the supreme reverence and entire submissiveness due to} 
them, and of the salutary fear of using them in any unsuitable mannet.} his ¢ 
This is in complete contrast with the Church’s tradition, which, from the well 
time of St. Jerome down to our own day, has encouraged the study of beca 
Eastern languages, knowing that: ‘“‘Sacrae Scripturae magistris neces} “™¢ 
est . . . eas linguas cognitas habere, quibus libri canonici sunt primitus Bibl 
ab hagiographis exarati’? (Leo XIII, Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, Enh.\ 
Bibl., n. 103). In the same Encyclical the Pope recommended : ““Ut om- ~~ 
nibus in Academiis . . . de ceteris item antiquis linguis, maxime semiticis,} !%.t 
deque congruente cum illis eruditione, sint magisteria”’ (ibid.), and in his) Fina 
Apostolic Letter Vigilantiae he urged that care should be taken: “Ut} Inst 
minore in pretio ne sit apud nos quam apud externos, linguarum veterum Sup 
orientalium scientia”’ (Exch. Bib/., n. 133). The anonymous writer forgets} 
that the study of the Biblical languages, Hebrew and Greek, which was} Pf! 
recommended by Leo XIII for theological institutes of learning, was made} by | 
obligatory for them by Pius X (Exch. Bib/., n. 171), and that this law is} OF t 
recalled in the Constitution Deus scientiarum Dominus (art. 33-34; Ordina} ve! 
tiones, art. 27, 1). whe 
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Naturally the study of Eastern languages and of the subsidiary dis- 
ciplines is not for the exegete an end in itself. It is a means for under- 
standing and expounding precisely and clearly the Word of God, in order 
that it may furnish all possible nourishment to the spiritual life. It is this, 
and not any narrow pedantry or ill-concealed mistrust of the spiritual under- 
standing, that moves us to recommend and inculcate the search for the 
literal sense with all the aids provided by philology and criticism, and to 
disapprove of any excessive, exclusive or, worse still, incongruous em- 
ployment of that sense, such as would treat the Bible as if it were not a 
divine work. But, at the same time, it cannot be permitted that, under 
the pretext of correcting abuses, anyone should venture to cast suspicion 
upon and prevent the use of the true principles of exegesis, since ‘‘abusus 
non tollit usum’’. 


Comment. ‘The interesting section in The Legacy of Israel (Oxford, 1927) on “Hebrew 
Scholarship in the Middle Ages among Latin Christians” might be consulted if any further 
proof were needed of early recognition of the value and influence of Oriental languages in 
biblical studies. This may be supplemented by Miss Beryl Smalley’s recent book on The 
Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. She agrees with a French scholar in describing as a 
dicton absurde the well-known jingle: ‘‘Si Lyra non Lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset’’. 
Hebrew scholarship among Christian scholars of the Middle Ages was very much older than 
the time of Nicholas of Lyra (d. 13.49). 


The anonymous author has added to his brochure four pages entitled 
“Confirmations derived from the Encyclical Pascendi’’, as though he wished 
to place his own wretched enterprise under the patronage of that holy 
Pontiff, Pius X. The idea was not happily conceived, for, just as Leo XIII 
in his Encyclical Providentissimus Deus gave the teaching of Holy Scripture 
its Magna Charta, which called the attention of the whole Church to this 
deeply important subject, so it was Pius X who, of his own initiative, 
gave a definite direction to this teaching, especially in Rome and Italy. 
In his experience as a bishop he had observed at close quarters both the 
imperfections of Biblical teaching and the disastrous effects resulting 
therefrom. 

He began by instituting on 23 February, 1904, only a few months after 
his election, the degrees of licentiate and doctor in Holy Scripture, knowing 
well that this would be a efficacious means for ensuring that students would 
become specialists in the study of the Bible. Since he was unable at that 
time, owing to lack of means, to found at once the Institute of advanced 
Biblical studies that he had in mind, Pius X, in 1906, encouraged the teach- 
ing of Scripture in the Pontifical Roman Seminary, and approved, in the 
yeats 1908 and 1909, the creation of a higher course in Sacred Scripture 
in the faculties of the Gregorian University and the Collegio Angelico. 
Finally, in the last-named year, 1909, he founded the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, whose work has never ceased to expand, under the eyes of the 
Supreme Pontiffs, with a continuity of direction that is too evident to call 
for proof. How much the Biblical Institute has done to promote the 
progress of studies in Holy Scripture, more particularly in Italy, is proved 
by the number of alumni and auditors of Italian nationality and by that 
of the participants in the Biblical Weeks which are held in the course of 
every year with increasing frequency and profit. Again, it was Pius X 
who settled the rules for the teaching of Holy Scripture in seminaries by 
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the publication of the Apostolic Letter Quoniam in re biblica of 27 Match) quan 
1906, and provided for their application in the Italian seminaries by mean) ope™ 
of the special programme of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops apij ment 
Regulars, dated 10 May, 1907. » sione 

It is unnecessary to labour the point. Whatever may be the case with C 
the author of the brochure and his aims, the study of Holy Scripture mus} tepen 
go on in Italian seminaries according to the directions given by recent} omni 
Supreme Pontiffs. Today, no less than in the past, priests and ministers of} De A 
God’s Word must be well prepared and able to give a satisfactory answer) batis, 
not only to questions of Catholic dogma and moral but to difficulties!) poss! 
put forward against the historical truth and religious doctrines of the! expia 
Bible, especially of the Old Testament. For which reason one may well] X11! 





end with the very words with which Benedict XV of blessed memon} 
brings to a close his Encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus: ‘‘Exegetae sanctissima| 00 
(S$. Hieronymi] documenta, Venerabiles Fratres, studiose efficite, ut animis c 


clericorum et sacerdotum vestrorum altius insideant; nam vestrum in} MDC 
primis est diligenter revocare eos ad considerandum, quid ab ipsis divini 
muneris, quo aucti sunt, ratio postulet, si eo non indignos se praestare 
velint. ‘Labia enim sacerdotis custodient scientiam et legem requirent ex 
ore ejus, quia Angelus Domini exercituum est’ (Mal. ii, 7). Sciant igitur, | 
sibi nec studium Scripturarum esse negligendum, nec illud alia via aggre. | 
diendum, ac Leo XIII Encyclicis Litteris Providentissimus Deus data open 
praescripsit”’ (Each. Bibl., n. 494). DUB! 
SUN 
The Holy Father, to whom the whole question was submitted in the 
audience granted by His Holiness on 16 August, 1941, to the Very Reverend S 
Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, deigned to approve the } na 
deliberations of the Eminent members of the Commission, and to order 


the despatch of the present letter. men 
In fulfilling the charge entrusted to me, I beg you, Your Excellency, to | '4™ 
accept my respects, while I sign myself (Ae 
Your Excellency’s devoted servant, aq 

E. Card. TissERANT, Poss 


President. | dete 
Fr. J. M. Vost#, O.P., ' 


Secretary. | NS 


(ii) MOTU PROPRIO 

ab i 

SINGULIS SACERDOTIBUS, EUCHARISTICUM SACRIFICIUM CELEBRANTIBUS, Al- | a 
TARIS PRIVILEGIATI FACULTAS AD ANNUM TRIBUITUR (A.A.S., xxxiv, 1942, | ® . 


Pp. 153). 


PIUS PP. XII 
(iv) 
Summo solacio novimus iubilarem Episcopatus Nostri celebrationem | "¥® 
filiorum Nostrorum animos ubique gentium ad mirandum prorsus precum 
concentum excitare, quibus iidem, in tam gravi, quo angimur, rerum dis- 
crimine, et communi Patri, et Ecclesiae universae superna a Deo muneft } Yea! 
impetrare contendant. Perquam acceptum id profecto Nobis obvenit; } Co" 
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quandoquidem nihil magis hodie necessarium putamus, quam caelestem 
opem divinumque auxilium; atque ita testatum cernimus christifidelium 
mentes voluntatesque in praesens, si umquam alias, mira quadam consen- 
sione incensaque caritate Nobiscum arctissime coniungi. 

Cupimus autem amplissimam hanc amoris significationem quodammodo 
rependere, aliquid ex inexhaustis Ecclesiae thesauris impertientes, quod 
omnibus, ac sacerdotibus potissimum, existimamus fore maxime gratum. 
De Apostolicae igitur plenitudine potestatis, singulis sacerdotibus, rite pro- 
batis, personale privilegium concedimus, cuius vi indulgentiam plenariam 
possint, Eucharisticum Sacrificium celebrando, uni animae piaculari igne 
expiandae applicare. Idque a die vigeat x1 huius mensis ad diem usque 
x1 mensis Maii, anni MDCCCCXXXXIII. 

Quod quidem firmum ratumque esse iubemus, contrariis quibuslibet 
non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die x11 mensis Maii, anno 
MDCCCCXXXXII, Pontificatus Nostri quarto. 


PIUS PP. XII 


(iii) SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 


DUBIUM DE PRIVILEGIO SACERDOTIBUS CONCESSO IN MOTU PROPRIO 
‘‘SUMMO SOLACIO”’ (A.A.S., XXXIV, 1942, P. 210). 


Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae dubium, quod sequitur, pro oppor- 
tuna solutione exhibitum fuit: - 

“Utrum privilegium personale, in Motu Proprio Swmmo solacio, d.d. 12 
mensis Maii vertentis anni, Sacerdotibus concessum, intelligendum sit ad 
tramitem Declarationis S. Paenitentiariae Apostolicae d.d. 8 Martii, 1929 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, vol. XXI1, pag. 168), ita ut Sacerdotes, Sacrum litantes, 
in quolibet Missae Sacrificio plenariam Indulgentiam lucrari et applicare 
possint, independenter a Missae applicatione, uni animae, in Purgatorio 
detentae, ab ipsis ad libitum designatae’’. 

Et Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica proposito dubio respondendum 
censuit: Affirmative. 


Facta autem de praemissis relatione Ssfno D. N. Pio div. Prov. Pp. XII 
ab infrascripto Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiore, in Audientia diei 8 mensis 
curtentis, idem Ssfhus Dominus responsum Sacrae Paenitentiariae benigne 
adprobavit, confirmavit et publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Datum Romae, e Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die 10 Iunii, 1942. 

N. Card, CANALI, Paenitentiarius Maior. 


(iv) NEWLY APPROVED FORMULA FOR PROFESSION OF FAITH BY CONVERTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES (Homiletic Review, May 1942, p. 772). 


“i 
eeeeee . eee reer eer e eee eeeereeseesreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeereseee 


years of age, born outside the Catholic Church, have held and believed errors 
contrary to her teaching. Now, enlightened by divine grace, I kneel before 
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pour Patines is SEI OS Ae Oa a 
having before my eyes and touching with my hands the Holy Gospeké handi 
and with a firm faith I believe and profess each and all the articles that gf COU" 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed, that is: I believe in God, the Fathep _ Gene 
Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth; and in Jesus Christ, His onhf » fallib 
Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of ‘the Virgo all tl 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and was buried) | Faith 
He descended into hell; the third day He rose again from the dead; Kip and 1 
ascended into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God, the Fath! profe 
Almighty; from thence He will come to judge the living and the dead, jf until 
believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the communion of $#™° 
saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, and life everp depe 
lasting. Amen. 

“I admit and embrace most firmly the apostolic and ecclesiastical trad. 
tions and all the other constitutions and prescriptions of the Church. im 

‘*T admit the Sacred Scriptures according to the sense which has bee) of 
held and which is still held by Holy Mother Church, whose duty it is to and 
judge the true sense and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, and I shill) 8: 
never accept or interpret them except according to the unanimous conseni 
of the Fathers. ; 

“I profess that the Sacraments of the New Law are truly and precisely] 
seven in number, instituted’ for the salvation of mankind, though all ar 
not necessary for each individual: Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharis,,\ 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony. I profess thi 
all confer grace, and that of these Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Order 
cannot be repeated without sacrilege. 

**I also-accept and admit the ritual of the Catholic Church in the solemn} 
administration of all the above-mentioned Sacraments. 

“*T accept and hold, in each and every part, all that has been defined andj, 
declared by the Sacred Council of Trent concerning Original Sin andj * 
Justification. I profess that in the Mass is offered to God a true, real and nd 
propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead ; that in the Holy Sacr-' me 
ment of the Eucharist is really, truly and substantially the Body and Blood bs 
together with the Soul and Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there aie 
takes place what the Church calls transubstantiation, that is the change of pe 
all the substance of bread*into the Body and of all the substance of wine 
into the Blood. I confess also that in receiving under either of these species 





one receives Jesus Christ, whole and entire. a 
“T firmly hold that Purgatory exists and that the souls detained ‘there an 
can be helped by the prayers of the faithful. Likewise I hold that the saints ere 
who reign with Jesus Christ, should be venerated and invoked, that they No 
offer prayers to God for us, and that their relics are to be venerated. I Sun 
**T profess firmly that the images of Jesus Christ and of the Mother off sail 


God, ever Virgin, as well as of all the saints, should be given due honout} pa, 
and veneration. [also affirm that Jesus Christ left to the Church the faculty 


bus 
to grant Indulgences and that their use is most salutary to the Christian ‘ai 
people. I recognize the Holy Roman, Catholic and Apostolic Church 4 


cess 
the mother and teacher of all the Churches, and I promise and swear true} 


nig: 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the si 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
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“Besides I accept, without hesitation, and profess all that has been 
ospek handed down, defined and declared by the Sacred Canons and by the General 
hat gf, Councils, especially by the Sacred Council of Trent and by the Vatican 
Fathel General Council, and ina special manner concerning the primacy and in- 
is onif fallibility of the Roman Pontiff. At the same time I condemn and reprove 
Vig all that the Church has condemned and reproved. This same Catholic 
buried Faith, outside of which nobody can be saved, which I now freely profess 
ad: Ik and to which I truly adhere, the same I promise and swear to maintain and 
Pathe profess, with the help of God, entire, inviolate and with firm constancy 
lead. I until the last breath of life; and I shall strive; as far as possible, that this 
_ 4 same faith shall be held, taught and publicly professed by all those who 


nion off A 
Fe everp, depend on me and by those of whom I shall have charge. 
“So help me God and these. Holy Gospels.”’ 
al trad: - Rts ; 
h This new formula seems to meet the objections raised against the one 


as ber’ in official use by Fr. Bévenot, S.J., in THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1938, xv, p. 212 
it is ’ and 1939, xvi, p. 401. It may not, however, be used in this country until 
1 I shill it is authorized. 


Consent 


rreciselt| 


ale (v) SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
icharist, ' ' 
ess that 
Orders 
URBIS ET ORBIS 

- solemn} 1 ; 

f Commune Sanctorum Pontificum (A.A.S., xxxiv, 1942, p. I11). 
ned and : ’ ; - ao 
Sin dal Sancta Mater Ecclesia Summos Romanos Pontifices peculiari semper 
real and) Prosequuta est honore, qui, dum Apostolicae Cathedrae iura strenue de- 
Satie fenderunt, atque evangelicam veritatem totum per orbem diffuderunt, vitae 
d Blood] Tue sanctitudine ac pretiosa morte fidelibus commissi sibi gregis facti 
vat there! SUDt exemplar. Quod si inferorum portae omni tempore apostolicae petrae 


aggressae sunt; hodiernis temporibus, negata quavis super naturalium rerum 
oeconomia, Ecclesiae hostes directe et ipsos Supremos Pastores livore suo 
impetere, pravisque dicteriis maculare impie conantur. Ut itaque his 
lactimabilibus obvietur excessibus, atque Summorum Pontificum dignitas, 
oa eis divinitus collata, magis magisque honestetur, simulque ii inter ipsos, qui 
sat ther | Sanctitate fulserunt maiori veneratione colantur, Sanctissimus Dominus 
ia eae, Dominus Pius Papa XI novum Commune in festo Sanctorum 

-}Summorum Pontificum conficiendum esse decrevit. Cum autem infra- 


of wine 


range o soliditatem vanis quidem, sed diuturnis saevis ac saepe cruentis tentaminibus 
e = 


ed there 





other off ~ See 3 : : 
“honour | StPtus Cardinalis Carolus Salotti, Episcopus Praenestinus, S. R. C. 
Z facalty Praefectus, in audientia diei 9 Ianuarii, confectum schema una cum lectioni- 


heist bus tertii nocturni, legendis in festo Summorum Pontificum, et additionibus 
nurch a4 °C V2tlationibus sive in missali sive in breviario romano ex hac nova con- 
vear truep o!ON€ Occurrentibus, Sanctissimo Domino obtulerit, Sanctitas Sua be- 
of the) USne illud approbavit et adhibendum mandavit in festo sive unius sive 
, plurium Summorum Pontificum tam martyrum quam confessorum, qui 
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propria missa in missali romano non gaudent. Contrariis quibuscumqut 
etiam speciali mentione dignis, non obstantibus. . 
Datum Romae, die 9 Ianuarii 1942. 
C. Card. SaLorti, Ep. Praenestinus, Praefectus. 


The above decree concludes the pages of the A4.A.S. which give th 
text of the new Common for Missal and Breviary. It will, no doubt, k 
issued shortly by the publishing houses. 

Introit: John, xxi, 15-17 and Ps. 29, 1. é 

Epistle: 1 Peter, v, 1-4 and 10-11. 

Gospel: Matthew xvi, 13-19. 

Offertory: Jeremias 1, 9-10. 

Communion: Matthew xvi, 18. 

Oratio. 


ee 


Gregem tuum, Pastor aetérne, placatus intende; et per bedtum N. ...} 
(Martyrem tuum atque) Summum Pontificem, perpétua protectiéne custddi 
quem totius Ecclésiae praestitisti esse past6érem. Per Déminum. 

Si vero agenda sit commemoratio alterius Summi Pontificis, dicitur sequ\ 
Oratio: f 

Deus, qui Ecclésiam tuam in apostdlicae petrae soliditate fundatam, 3] 
inferndrum éruis terrére portdrum: praesta, qudesumus, ut intercedént 
Beato N. ... (Martyre tuo atque) Summo Pontifice, in tua veritate per-\ 
sistens: continua securitate munidtur. Per Déminum. 


Il 


URBIS ET ORBIS 
Decretum de Lampade Ssthi Sacramenti et de Luminibus in Sacris Functionibm 
Adbibendis (A.A.S. xxxiv, 1942, p. 112). 
Sacra Rituum Congregatio, quoties ei contigit cavere de lampade ont 
ante Ssmum Sacramentum indesinenter lucere debet, semper abstinuit i 
concedendo per generale indultum usu lucis electricae, iugiter insistens 
traditionali legi de usu cerae apum et olei olivarum et non exclusis, in casv 
necessitatis, aliis oleis (Decret. N. 4334): idque ut nostrae fidei et caritati 
symbolica significatio servetur et, iuxta indolem cultus, visibilis materia 
destructio. Porro haec S. Rituum Congregatio summam decretorum cite 
usum lucis electricae praebuit Decreto N. 4322 diei 24 lunii, 1914. At, 
biennio post, id belli europaei conditionibus exquirentibus, et instants) 
plurimorum Ordinariorum morem gerens, per Decretum N. 4334 diel 
23 Februarii, 1916, indultum temporaneum concessit quo, pro lampade Ssiii 
Sacramenti, ultimo loco adhiberi posset etiam lux electrica. " 
Iamvero nunc, praesenti bello perdurante atque redeuntibus_ iisdem 
adiunctis, haec S. Congregatio, auctoritate Summi Pontificis, derogass} 
ptaescripto canonis 1271 C. I. C. et Ritualis Romani, tit. 1V, c. 1, n. 6, necnon 
huius S, Congregationis Decretis, inhaerens vero Decreto N. 4334 die 
23 Februarii, 1916, rursus remittit Ordinariorum prudentiae ut, peculiaribus 
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huius belli circumstantiis sive ordinariis sive extraordinariis perdurantibus, 
ubicumque oleum olivarum vel cera apum vel penitus deficiant vel sine 
eravi incommodo et dispendio haberi nequeant, ibi lampas Ssfhi Sacramenti 
aliis oleis, quantum fier1 potest vegetabilibus, nutriri possit, ultimo autem 
loco etiam lux electrica adhibeatur. 

Item Ordinariorum prudentiae remittit, ut, praesentis belli supradictis 
adiunctis perdurantibus, in defectu cerae apum, reducatur numerus candela- 
rum pro singulis sacris functionibus rite praescriptus, et huic deficientiae 
cereorum sufficiantur usque ad numerum requisitum candelarum alia lumina,, 
etiam electrica. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Die 13 Martii, 1942. 

we C. Card. Satorti, Ep. Praenestinus, Praefectus. 


The above modifications of the common law, it will be observed, may 
not be adopted except with the Ordinary’s sanction. If no relaxation is 
permitted for the whole diocese, it is open to individuals to apply to the 
Ordinary for permission. 


(vi) SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
Decretum de Praevia Censura Librorum Pietatis (A.A.S., Xxxiv, 1942, Pp. 149). 


Supremae huic Sacrae Congregationi Sancti Officii haud infrequenter 
parvi libri pietatis ac folia precum deferuntur quae, etsi ab erroribus sunt 
immunia, quaedam tamen continent genuinae pietati christianae parum con- 
gruentia, et insueta cultus seu devotionis genera inducunt non conformia 
cum Decreto S. Officii, diei 26 Maii, 1937, ‘‘De novis cultus seu devotionis 
formis non introducendis’’. 

Ut igitur haec vitentur, Ordinarii ad praeviam librorum foliorumque 
pietatis censuram doctos et prudentes viros deputent, qui in suo obeundo 
munere nedum doctrinae puritati, sed et sacri cultus gravitati consulant; 
iidemque Ordinarii licentiam edendi huiusmodi scripta ne concedant nisi 
maxima adhibita cautela. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, die 17 Aprilis, 1942. 

Ioannes Pepe, Supr. S. Congr. S. Officii Notarius. 


The decree of 26 May, 1937, may be seen in this REVIEW, 1937, xiii, 
p. 315. The present decree concerns, firstly, the censor deputatus, whose 
qualifications are described in canon 1395, §3, and further determined by 
S.Of. 29 March, 1941 (cf. CLerGy REviEW, 1941, xxi, p. 302). The 
censor is always inclined to allow the fullest liberty in publishing matter of 
any kind, provided it contains nothing against faith or morals, and his wihil 
obstat does not imply that the text passed is a welcome addition to devout 
literature, or that the writer’s outlook is sensible or even plausible. Canon- 
ists, nevertheless, have always taught that he may and should refuse a nihil 
obstat to anything judged, for a variety of reasons, to be inopportune. The 
present decree confirms this teaching; something more is now required in 
a book of piety and devotion than the absence of error; it must be in har- 
mony with genuine Christian piety, and not, owing to its novel character, 
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contrary to the degree of 26 May, 1937. A-censor’s hand is very much 
strengthened by this new decree, which many may think is long overdue, 
The decree, secondly, requires from Ordinaries the greatest caution in 





authorizing devotional books or leaflets; caution, also, by implication, in} 
the choice of censors. In addition to the qualifications of canon 1395, §3,) 


they must be well chosen and skilled (29 March, 1941) and, in the present 
connection, must always bear in mind what the gravity of divine worship 
demands. 

An article by Fr. J. H. Crehan, S.J., on two forbidden devotions may 
be seen in this REvIEw, 1940, xix, p. 407, and the text of their prohibition, 
1940, xviii, p. 458. E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Confession of an Octogenarian. By L. P. Jacks. Demy 8vo. Pp. 272, 
with eight illustrations. (George Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 


Dr. Jacks is probably most widely known as a former Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and for over forty years the editor of the 
Hibbert Journal. His autobiography, which he freely admits to be a piece 
of escapist writing from the agonizing thoughts and problems of the 
present war—‘“‘an air-raid shelter of the mind”’—gives in broad outline the 
account of a full and varied life lived largely in Unitarian circles and against 
a background of Unitarian experience. His family had some tradition both 
of the sea and of the Chapel, but, despite what seems to have been a most 
vague religious upbringing, L.P.—Lawrence Pearsall, I believe, though | 
do not think he anywhere mentions these names—was drawn first of all to 
the Anglican Church, rather, it must be admitted, by a ‘‘heavenly vision”, 
with golden plaits and a red feather in her hat, than by any doctrinal or 
religious conviction. It was Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma and 
the influence of Samuel Collinson which set him on the Unitarian path. 
This influence was deepened by contact with Manchester New College, 
James Martineau, and the secular atmosphere of London University. After 
a period in America under a scholarship awarded by the Hibbert Trustees, 
marriage to a daughter of Stopford Brooke led inevitably to the active 
ministry, and the author spent sixteen years preaching in Liverpool and 
Birmingham. Then came the invitation to lecture in Philosophy at 
Manchester College, which had then moved from London to Oxford, and 
the editorship of the newly founded Hibbert Journal. Apart from lecture 
tours, chiefly on the other side of the Atlantic, Dr. Jacks has been engaged 
in this academic and literary activity almost to the present time. 

From a life so varied and with so many religious and intellectual con- 
tacts one could have hoped for some rich insight into religion and religious 


experience. Yet from this point of view Dr. Jacks’ book is disappointing, } 


and for a Catholic it makes singularly sad reading. Without being supet- 
ficial it seems to lack depth, possibly because the author is reluctant to 
discuss his own spiritual and intellectual position; partly too, I think, 
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because his outlook is at once negative and secular. Determined never 
to be a ‘‘denominationalist’’, believing that religion is best described as 
“the response of the whole man to the whole of his experience’’—whatever 
that may mean—with some pantheistic leanings, a disciple of Bergson, un- 
aware, apparently, of any conception of religion based on acceptance of 
divinely revealed truth, hazarding the view that Christ’s message was merely 
one of personal immortality for those who believe, the author of these 
pages produces, perhaps quite unwittingly, the impression of a life of 
spiritual emptiness and loneliness. Certain great though nebulous ideas 
have exercised a strong influence: the conception of a Power-not-ourselves 
making for righteousness, the idea of “‘completing the work of the Re- 
formation’’, and that of the Common Man ‘‘whom some call Christ’’; but 
there is apparently complete ignorance of the traditional Catholic concep- 
tion of life, the spirituality and immortality of the human soul, the new 
birth in the supernatural life by grace, and the fundamental distinction 
between nature and super-nature. Apart from the Jesuits, whom he ad- 
mires, together with the Society of Friends, because they ‘‘have never 
sought to influence me in their directions’, his contacts with Catholic 
priests seem to have been unfortunate. He mentions two apostates, one 
for a time a colleague on the staff of Manchester College. 

Dr. Jacks looks anxiously towards the future with a sense of helplessness 
and a veiled sentiment of despair. He does not see, however, how much 
the chaos of the world is a reflection of the minds of so many men who have 
deserted the supernatural, and have forgotten or never known the meaning 
of the Kingship of Christ. A. B. 


The Christian Church and the Soviet State. By Serge Bolshakoff. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. ix+75. (S.P.C.K. 35. 6d.) 


A BRIEF survey of the history of the Orthodox Church in Russia has been 
a need in English for some time, and particularly some account of the 
influence of the Church, and of its sufferings under the Soviet Revolution 
and the rise of Bolshevik Godlessness. The author of this book, in a brief, 
objective and dispassionate account, liberally spiced with facts and figures, 
mostly taken at second-hand, gives a summary of the history and character 
of Russian Orthodoxy, a somewhat inadequate account of its overthrow, 
an excellent chapter on the Godless movement, its rise and notable decline, 
and a survey of the present position and future prospects of Orthodox 
Christianity in Russia. There are throughout the book only the briefest 
references to either the Russian Uniates or to Catholics of the Latin rite in 
Russia. 

With the decline of the Godless movement there has been, according 
to M. Bolshakoff, a corresponding revival of religious belief and apparently 
a return to Orthodox faith and practice. The Russo-German war has 
accelerated this movement, and there seems every reason to hope that M. 
Bolshakoff’s sober confidence in the future will not be disappointed. We 
may expect, “‘quite reasonably”’ he suggests, not only the complete cessation 
of persecution, but the creation of real religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union. It is at least a possibility—if the Union in its present form survives. 


A. B. 
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THE WAR DAMAGE ACT AND CATHOLIC CHARITIES fed 
(CLerGy REviEw, 1942, XXII, p. 312) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


p reli 
“‘Somerset”’ writes : . » hac 
I read with interest the article written by Fr. W. J. Anderson fo} 5°! 
the July edition of THE CLErGy Review and should like to raise a point g} W° 
some practical importance. ee 
If legally the term “‘advancement of religion’’ means an activity direct) “© 
towards others, would it not be possible to include the work of conter-| 8" 
plative nuns under such a term ? oD se 
The view that such nuns may be deepening their own spiritual life, bu} ° 
are not thereby advancing religion in others, is surely based upon a miscon-| 1! 
ception of the true work of a contemplative. Personal sanctification is the f°" 
first end of all religious orders, active and contemplative, and the officil| 1" 
teaching of the church is that personal sanctification is she means of securing) *” 
the advancement of religion. According to Pius XI: ‘‘Those who con| ' 
tinually give themselves up to prayer and penance contribute to the salvation | 
of mankind more than those who cultivate by works of zeal the vineyard of 
the Lord.’’ It is therefore true to say that the work of the contemplative | 
nun, though hidden, és directed to the advancement of religion in others, | P® 
It would be interesting to know if such a claim has been put before the 
English Courts on behalf of contemplative nuns, and if so, with what result, } 





The verdict given in Cocks v Manners would seem to be based on a wrong ob 
conception of the work of contemplative nuns. : 
Furthermore, if the saying of Mass even privately has been held to be: i 
charity, is not the hearing of Mass also a charity ? For Mass is not only the E 
act of the “‘celebrant’’ but also of those present. cs 
M 

Fr. Anderson replies : 3 
The condition necessary for the founding of a charitable trust bya a 
contemplative order of nuns is that the beneficiaries of the alleged charity; “° 
should be a group or class of persons outside the community and ascertain- | 5 
able in a court of law, and that the giving and receiving of that alleged ee 
charity should also be capable of legal proof. An English judge could not) ™ 
consider the question whether the prayers of a contemplative community rr 
advance the religion of others. No doubt unlimited assertions of this | 
statement have been made by ecclesiastics at all times. Assertion is not re 
evidence. In the nature of things the assertion is incapable of legal prool. - 
And the argument fails. ” 
If a contemplative community admitted the public to hear them reciting | “ 
the Divine Office, then a civil magistrate could, if necessary, count thos¢ | ti 


present at this official public service of the church, and he would probably be Ci 
quite readily satisfied that the choir of nuns was advancing religion in those 
present, or at any rate attempting to do so. But how can a judge ascertain} 
and verify the persons for whom enclosed contemplatives pray or even} 
satisfy himself that they ever pray, or that their prayers and penance have PE 
any effect on others ? 

‘To be good in law a charitable trust must be free from vagueness. The 
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beneficiaries must be ascertainable, e.g. ‘the poor”’ or “‘children”’ or “‘Roman 
Catholics”. If necessary a court could decide that particular individuals 
were poor persons or children or Roman Catholics and had been nursed or 
fed or clothed or educated or had attended public worship and received 
religious instruction ; but it could not ascertain whether or not someone 
had prayed for them or whether such prayer had any result, The only 
solution which would at all meet the point of view of Roman Catholics 
would be the recognition by civil law of the special status of a religious 
order and of each member of such an order, Such a proposal is revolu- 
tionary in English law ; it is not practical politics ; its desirability on other 
grounds is highly questionable. 

The present law of charitable trusts could be modified either by statute 
ot by a decision of the courts. It is not easy to draft the desired modification 
in such a way as to exclude many activities which have absolutely no ground 
for asking relief. The mere fact that a group of people habitually say prayers 
in common is not an adequate reason for exempting them from income tax. 
In what way in English law does a community of contemplative nuns differ 
from any pious association which meets daily or weekly to say the Rosary ? 
Or how do they differ from a family which has regular evening prayers ? 

Nuns have no special status. They are ordinary citizens; their vows 
are not illegal, but they are void in law. On the other hand the status of a 
priest is quite ascertainable. He is a clerk in Holy Orders qualified by the 
ceremony of ordination, of which documentary proof is available, to admin- 
ister the Sacrament of Holy Communion which we prefer to call Mass. For 
obvious historical reasons it was and is necessary to regard Roman Catholic 
ordination as equivalent to Anglican ordination, not only from the point of 
view of the conducting of religious worship but also for its civil effects. A 
Catholic priest has a status similar to clerks in Holy Orders in the’Church of 
England, and ordination debars him from certain activities, of which the 

nost striking is membership of the House of Commons, just as Anglican 
clergy are so debarred. The characteristic activity of a priest is the offering 
of Mass. Essentially and normally it is a public activity; it is a work of 
charity; it advances the religion of those present. When Mass is said 
privately at least one server is present; religion is being advanced in him. 
Other alleged effects of Mass are unascertainable in English law. An 
English judge could not take seriously the argument that any group of 
persons present at Mass are actively co-operating in offering the Mass. On 
the contrary, they are the beneficiaries of his work of charity. They are not 
engaged in a charitable work, they are the recipients of a charity ; the priest 
saying Mass is advancing religion in them, or attempting to do so. His 
celebration of Mass is therefore “‘charitable’’; their prayers at Mass are not. 

In this matter English Law is fair, just and consistent. All convents of 
contemplative nuns who open their chapel to the public receive a propor- 
tionate exemption from taxation, and a similar exemption from War Damage 
Contribution. Some communities, however, refuse to admit the public, and 
In most cases the chapel is so small in proportion to the convent buildings 
that no one could maintain that the principal object of the trust was the 
provision of means of public worship. Consequently the trust is treated as 
if it were charitable to a limited extent, and in one way or another a fair 
ptoportion of exemption is given to them, eovyaett 
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PROCEDURE IN BAPTIZING CHILDREN 
(CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 373) 


“‘Simplex”’ writes: 
Referring to the reply to the Question on this subject in 

August issue, in Note 9 it is stated that for baptizing conditionally an ad 
reputed heretic who has not reached the age of puberty, the “‘Forma Re 
conciliandi Conversum” should be used ‘‘minus the absolution from cet 
sure’. ; 

I presume this would also mean “‘minus the abjuratio haeresis at the 
end of the Professio Fidei’’ (cf. CLErcy Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, p. 220, 
note 2). ? 

But I should like to ask further, would it not be permissible to use @ 
simpler form of Profession of Faith (e.g. the Apostles’ Creed) than that iff 
the ‘“‘Forma Reconciliandi’’ for a child under the age of puberty, for whom 
that long form would be, probably, unintelligible ? 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

(1) At the conditional baptism of an adult reputed heretic, who 
has not reached the age of puberty, the ‘‘abiuratio” made during the pro 
fession of faith is omitted; this was the decision of the Holy Office, 8 March, 
1882, Fonses, n. 1073, quoted by Fr. M. Bévenot, S.J., in this REVIEW, 1938, 
XV, p. 220; it is also the direction given in our Ordo Administrandi, Tit. if, 
cap. iv, n. 2 and n. 6: ‘‘Abiuratio nisi sit impubes’’. The implication 
that an abjuration of error, though contained within the profession of faith, 
is part of the purging of the ‘“‘delictum”’ and is only explicitly required whea 
this latter has, at least in the external forum, been committed. Accordingly, 
in the replies given in column three on page 372, the incurring of censure 
carries with it the necessity of making an abjuration of errors. A newly 
approved formula for the United States, Homiletic Review, May 1942, p. 772, 
gives a simpler abjuration than that contained in our Ordo Administrandi: 
“I condemn and reprove all that the Church has condemned and approved” 
(cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, XXii, p. 472). 

(2) From Tit. iii, cap. iv, n. 2 of the Ordo Administrandi, the Apostles’ 
Creed suffices for the profession of faith of children who have not reached 
the age of puberty. 
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